for brighter blues and whttes 


Brilliancy combined with good working properties recommend 


Diphenyl Brilliant Blue 5 B 


for the brighter shades of Blue on Tissue Specialties and Blotting 
Papers. It serves a double purpose with its efficiency in produc- 
ing finer whites on these stocks. 


Dipheny] Brilliant Blue 5 B as well minimizes two sidedness on 
Bond Papers when used in conjunction with Bond Blues on filled 
sheets. 


Have Diphenyl] Brilliant Blue 5 B in your stock for use when 
brighter blues are needed. 
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Felt Rolls at various positions on 
drinier and Cylinder Machines: : 
20% to 100% increase in felt life, de- 


Ins allations of Do gtown 


pending onthe condition of the machine 


parts and the class of stock being 

handled. These rolls continuously 
keep the full width of the felt clean 
and open at all times. Photo below 
shows an installation on a four- 
drinier making book. 


DOWNINGTOWN MFG. CO. 
DOWNINGTOWN, PA. 
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CALENDAR OF COMING EVENTS 





May 18-21, 1947—National Paper Box Association, 
— Convention, Hotel frapenete. Atlantic City, 


Paper Mill 


N. J. 
May 22-24, 1947—American Pulp and 
S tendents Association, Annual Convention, 
ter Beach Hotel, Chicago. 
June 11-13, 1947—Canadian Pulp and Paper Associa- 
tion, Technical Section, Summmer Meeting. Hotel 
Algonquin. St. Andrews-by-the-Sea, N. B. 
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une 16-17, 1947—American Society for Testin 
aterials, Annual Meeting, Chalfonte-Haddon Hote 

Atlantic City, N. J. 

June 20-21, 1947—Paper and Twine Association, 

Annual Meeting, French Lick Springs Hotel, French 

Lick Springs, Ind. 

October 27-29, 1947—The National Paper Trade As- 

sociation of the U. S., Inc., Semi-annual Convention, 

Hotel Sherman, Chicago. 
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Midwest Waste Prices 
Show Sharp Decline 


Cuicaco—Heavy rains which have 
been flooding a good part of the mid- 
west were given as reasons for a re- 
duction of $5 a ton in the mill price of 
news and declines in dealers paying 
prices for folded news, miscellaneous 
mixed cuts and books and magazines. 
These reductions, announced late this 
week by waste material handlers, were 
reported to indicate a definite condi- 
tion of over supply, the condition be- 
ing the more marked because such al- 
terations are customarily made at the 
beginning of each month. Mills were 
paying $20 a ton for No. 1 news while 
folded news was lowered to 60 cents 
a hundredweight, dealers paying prices, 
as compared to a former price of 75 
to 80 cents. Mixed went to 60 cents 
from 70 to 80 cents while books and 
magazines were reported to have gone 
to 90 cents from a previous $1 figure. 

No. 1 mixed remained at $20 a ton, 
mill quotations, and No. 1 corrugated 
at $36 according to local listings. Deal- 
er prices were unchanged in old con- 
tainers at $1.20 to $1.30 and brown 
kraft, white news blanks and hard 
white shavings reportedly stayed at 
$2.25 to $2.50 and $3.50 to $4 a hun- 
dredweight. 

It was reported in Chicago that 
many mills had to cease operations 
temporarily with filled warehouses and 
a shortage of freight cars which made 
it impossible to store offerings on 
tracks, thus taxing storage space to the 
limit. The reductions reported above 
were accordingly indicated as a spe- 
cific effort to limit the flow of paper 
at this time. 


Marathon Summer Hours 
Revise Bus Schedule 


MENASHA, Wis. 
went into effect at the Menasha, Wau- 


— Summer hours 


sau, Rothschild and Ashland, Wis., 
Menominee, Mich., offices of Marathon 
Corporation on Monday, April 28. The 
new hours are from 7:30 to 12 o'clock 
in the morning, and from 1 o'clock to 
4:30 in the afternoon. 

At Menasha, special arrangements 
were necessary for a changed sched- 
ule of bus arrivals and departures in 
order to provide adequate transporta- 
tion for Marathon employes com- 
muting from Appleton and Kaukauna. 


Wisconsin Reservoirs Filling Up 


Wausau, Wis. — Reservoirs of the 
Wisconsin Valley Improvement Com- 
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Congress Would Lift Curtain 
From Trade Agreement Secrecy 


pany along the Wisconsin river were 
filled to 62 percent of capacity Sunday, 
April 20. The company’s weekly re- 
port showed a gain of 261,000,000 
cubic feet in the storage of the Eau 
Pleine reservoir during the week. 

Total reserves on April 20 in the 
reservoir system were 10,569,000,000 
cubic feet compared with 12,040,000,- 
000 cubic feet at the same time last 
year. 


Hollingsworth & Whitney 
Guarantees Its Prices 


Boston — Hollingsworth & Whitney 
Company has adopted a price policy 
under which orders are shipped at 
prices set when they are accepted. 
The method is explained in a bulletin 
issued under date of April 21, 1947. 

“The demand for our company’s 
product continties to exceed our pro- 
ductive capacity. Market pulp is in 
extremely short supply, with many pro- 
ducers naming prices on a monthly 
basis. Paper prices necessarily are in- 
fluenced by changing conditions in raw 
material costs and wage rates. 

“Realizing the uncertainty such a 
situation creates in the minds of our 
customers, and being desirous of mak- 
ing our contribution towards a more 
stabilized market, we have decided 
that our ‘Acknowledgment of Order’ 
forms should be amended. 

“From this date on, and until fur- 
ther notice, the clause reading ‘or at 
seller’s prevailing price at time of 
shipment’ will be discontinued. Such 
orders as are accepted by our home 
office will be handled on the basis of 
their being invoiced at same price at 
which they were acknowledged. 

“All orders currently on our books 
will be invoiced on the basis of our 
current price in effect on the grade 
involved.” 


Waxed Institute Membership Up 


Cuicaco—A. H. Noelke, secretary- 
treasurer of the Waxed Paper Insti- 
tute, has announced that four new 
members have been added to the ex- 
ecutive committee of the Institute. 
Two of them, from Chicago, are C. C. 
Sherman, H. P. Smith Paper Company, 
and H. K. Snyder, Central Waxed 
Paper Company, already a member of 
the executive committee. 


New York — Secrecy surrounding 
the Geneva International Trade Agree- 
ments conference is being sharply at- 
tacked in Congress, particularly by 
Congressman Reed who, in the tem- 
porary absence of Chairman Knudson, 
is conducting hearings before the 
Ways and Means Committee. Mr. Reed 
has sent a letter to the State Depart- 
ment asking for a day-by-day report 
of proceedings at Geneva, covering 
both the formulation of the I. T. O. 
charter beginning May 15 and the 
tariff reduction negotiations. The 
Committee is continuing to take testi- 
mony from domestic industry. 

The United States has exchanged 
offers of tariff concessions with four 
of the nations represented at the 
Geneva I. T. O. tariff conference. The 
exchanges were between the United 
States, Australia, Canada, Czecho- 
slovakia and the United Kingdom. 

The primary differences as to pro~ 
cedure between the United Kingdom 
and the United States have apparently 
been partially resolved. The United 
States sought multi-lateral agreements, 
while the United Kingdom had been 
standing for bi-lateral agreements. The 
outcome, to judge from press reports, 
is that preliminary conferences will be 
of the bi-lateral type, to be consoli- 
dated later into multi-lateral agree- 
ments. 

Schedules have been issued for 
ninety-six separate bi-lateral ex- 
changes of proposed concessions be- 
tween the participants in the 18-nation 
conference. Twenty-four other ex- 
changes, chiefly between countries less 
interested in tariff problems, will be 
announced later. 

The United States has already sub- 
mitted to several countries lists of con- 
cessions which it desires from them 
in return for American tariff reduc- 
tions, but other nations have not as yet 
provided the American delegation with 
lists of commodities on which they 
wish American concessions. 

As in the 1936 trade agreement, 
France is setting up, prior to negotia- 
tions, a new high tariff schedule as a 
basis for bargaining. In 1936 some of 
the “concessions” given the United 
States by France finally amounted to 
a mere restoration of the rates fixed 
by France before the negotiations com- 
menced. 








Parker Reelected 
To NICB Board 


NEENAH, Wis. — Cola G. Parker, 
president of Kimberly-Clark Corpora- 
tion, has been reelected a member of: 
the National Industrial Conference 
Board for the forthcoming year. The 
board’s 286th meeting was held Mon- 
day evening, April 21, at the Waldorf- 
Astoria in New York. 

Parker has been active in the work 
of the conference for many’ years. He 
was elected to the board in 1943 and 
has been a trustee since 1946. 

The Conference Board, founded in 
1916, is an independent, non-profit in- 
stitution for research and education in 
the fields of economics and business. 
The work of the board is supported by 
nearly 3,000 business concerns, trade 
associations, labor unions, government 
bureaus, libraries, colleges and univer- 
sities. 


Greer Outlines Principals 
At Foremen's Dinner 


KimBERLY, Wis.—John Greer, mem- 
ber of the National Association of 
Foremen staff at Dayton, Ohio, out- 
lined the principles of the NAF after 
a dinner meeting of the Kimberly 
Foremen’s club. 

Included in the principles are recog- 
nition of man’s “inherent desire to do 
good,” open-mindedness, fair dealing 
with management, broad understanding 
of business principles, practical knowl- 
edge, sincere interest in working peo- 
ple and character building. 

Eighty members were present, in- 
cluding guests from the Thilmany club, 
Kaukauna, and several employes of 
Giddens and Lewis Company, Fond du 
Lac, W1s. 

William F. Dupont, laboratory fore- 
man at the Kimberly mill of Kimberly- 
Clark Corporation, was accepted into 
the club, and Thomas M. Ryan was 
elected chairman of the Atlas mill su- 
pervisory group. He also will be a 
program committee member. 


American Can Names . 
Canada Sales Head 


New York —J. B. Misenhimer has 
been named manager of sales for 
American Can Company. in Canada, 
after having served in New York as 
assistant in the general sales depart- 
ment. Mr. Misenhimer was born in 
Illinois, and after graduation from 
Northwestern University in Chicago, 
joined the company in 1925 as a fac- 
tory payroll clerk. He entered the com- 
pany’s sales department in 1930. 

During the war he served as a full- 
time consultant to the containers divi- 
sion of the United States War Pro- 
duction Board, where he helped to set 
up controls for the conservation of tin 
and other essential materials. He re- 
joined the Canco sales staff in 1944 to 
conduct postwar planning studies for 
the company. 
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Frep C. StryPe 
Fifty years in the paper trade 


Fred Strype Celebrates 
His First Half-Century 


New York — Fred C. Strype-was 
tendered a dinner and surprise party 
on April 30 by his employees who pre- 
sented him with a handsome humidor 
as evidence of their esteem and grati- 
tude, in celebration of his half-century 
in the paper trade. 

Fifty years ago this April Mr. Strype 
started as an office boy with D. S. 
Walton & Company. In 1911 he opened 
his own concern, caféring at first to 
the packaging requirements of the 
large meat packers. The business 
rapidly expanded and during World 
War I he developed many export 
clients for commercial grades of paper. 
During the 1920-1930’s, Mr. Strype 
specialized in the introduction of nu- 
merous industrial and fruit packaging 
papers which have found.an increasing 
domestic demand down through the 
years. Also during this period he de- 
veloped a large business in domestic 
and imported fine printing, rag tissues 
and parchment papers. World War II 
and its aftermath found him continu- 
ing an active interest in every phase 
of paper sales. 


Lachapelle Joins Lawson 
New England Sales Staff 


New York — David W. Schulkind, 
president, E. P. Lawson Company, has 
appointed Roland J. Lachapelle to the 
New England sales staff. Mr. Lacha- 
pelle is a native of New England hav- 
ing been born in Fall River, Mass., 
and attended LaSalle Academy of 
Providence. He is a graduate of the 
Montreal Technical Academy and now 
lives in Hartford, Conn. 

Mr. Lachapelle will handle the sale 
and servicing of Lawson cutters, multi- 
ple head drill slotters and multiple 
head round hole drilling machines in 
Vermont, the western half of Massa- 


- chusetts and most of Connecticut. 


Southern Safety Group 


Elects Merriman 


SAVANNAH, Ga.—George Merriman, 
of the International Paper Corpora- 
tion, Mobile, Ala., was elected chair- 
man of the Southern Pulp & Paper 
Safety Association, April 22, at the 
Hotel General Oglethorpe. 

Mr. Merriman will replace Robert 
(Bob) Gray, of the Union Bag & 
Paper Corporation, Savannah. 

New members of the board of direc- 
tors: H. J. Smith, Hollingsworth- 
Whitney Corporation, Mobile; D. J. 
Brett, National Container Corporation, 
Jacksonville, Fla.; and J. H. MacPike, 
Florida Pulp & Paper Corporation, 
Pensacola, Fla. 

The business session was followed 
by an open forum discussion on vari- 
ous topics, among which was “Annual 
Physical Examination of Workers.” 
The forum was conducted by C. L. R. 
Dougherty, of Union Bag & Paper 
Corporation, Savannah. 


Vancouver Group Presents 
Wristwatch to Jack Young 


Vancouver, B. C. — J. A. “Jack” 
Young, Pacific Mills vice-president and 
treasurer, was presented with a wrist- 
watch by the British Columbia Pulp 
and Paper Manufacturers’ Association 
at the conclusion of the 1947 labor 
negotiations in Vancouver on Thurs- 
day, April 10th. The presentation. 
made by Harold S. Foley, president of 
Powell River Company Limited, was 
a token of appreciation for Mr. 
Young’s services as co-chairman of 
the bargaining board for the past three 
years, and as a member of the nego- 
tiating committee since its inception. 

Mr. Young’s innate sincerity and his 
ability to assess fairly the various 
questions which arise in the annual 
negotiations have won him the un- 
reserved respect of members on both 
sides of the bargaining table. 

Companies represented in the pres- 
entation were: British Columbia Pulp 
and Paper Company Limited, Powell 
River Company Limited, Pacific Mills 
Limited and Sorg Pulp Company 
Limited. 


Roush Joins Rogers 
In Chattanooga 


CuatTranooca, Tenn. — Edgar A. 
Rogers, Chattanooga Bank Building, 
has make known the association with 
him of Chester A. Roush, Jr. Mr. 
Rogers’ long-established business is the 
analysis of process plant requirements 
and the application of equipment speci- 
fically engineered to meet special as 
well as ordinarily encountered opera- 
tion conditions. : 

Mr. Roush is a chemical engineering 
graduate of Georgia Tech who has re- 
cently returned from over three years 
duty with the U. S. Navy as a lieuten- 
ant. During his education at Tech he 
was a cooperative student, working on 
a variety of engineering jobs. 
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Union Asks 18% Cents 
From St. Regis—Taggart 


WatTeERTOWN, N. Y.—Officials of 22 
union locals, representing an estimated 
12,000 allied workers of the St. Regis 
and Taggarts plants throughout north- 
ern New York, went into conference 
last week to negotiate on employes’ 
demands for a general 18% cents an 
hour wage increase. The union dele- 
gation, 80 strong, convened here Mon- 
day to draw up the workers’ proposals 
and the group went into conference 
with company heads including Alex 
Smalley, personnel director; Lyman A. 
Beeman, vice-president of St. Regis; 
Clifford T. Wenzel, personnel director 
at the Deferiet plant; Louis Burdick, 
plant superintendent; and W. R. 
Adams. 

Besides asking for a general 18% 
cents increase, the union seeks a five 
cent differential for the second and 
third night shifts; the New Year’s 
day, Memorial day and Thanksgiving 
day holidays with pay; two weeks va- 
cation with pay for men with three 
years service and three weeks paid 
vacation for ten-year employes; and 
time and one-half for Saturday work. 

The demands cover workers in all 
allied jobs in the north country to 
Oswego. The job classifications, all 
represented by unions, include paper 
makers, pulp and sulphite workers, 
firemen and oilers, electricians, ma- 
chinists, carpenters, laborers and main- 
tenance men. 

Heading the union delegation at the 
discussion table are international offi- 
cers, among them being M. J. Burns, 
Albany, international president of 
paper makers; Paul Phillips, Albany, 
first vice-president of the international 
paper makers; John Flinn, carpenters; 
and Fred Van Duesen, pulp workers. 


Ditto Association Aids 
Paper Merchants 


Cuicaco — Paper merchants who 
handle Ditto products were recently 
banded together into an organization 
known as the Ditto Merchants Asso- 
ciation. Formed to keep the 104 Ditto 
distributors over the country informed 
as to markets, policies, changes, etc., 
the Association will be governed by an 
advisory committee with responsibili- 
ties divided into regional operations. 
Chairman of the advisory committee 
and representative of District Four in 
the new set up is W. Noble Gillett, 
president of the Chicago Paper Com- 
pany. 


Inland Container Takes 
Charter In Georgia 


_ Macon, Ga.—The Inland Container 
Corporation, a paper and cardboard 
manufacturing concern, was granted a 
charter in Bibb County Superior Court 
here April 22. According to the peti- 
tion of charter, the firm will have a 
Capital stock of $1,000, and is char- 
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tered for a period of 35 years. The 
charter was grated on petition of 
Robert L. Anderson, R. Lanier Ander- 
son, Jr., and Charles W. Walker, all 
Macon attorneys: 


Mando Force to Get 
Paid Military Leave 


MINNEAPOLIS — Employes of the 
Minnesota and Ontario Paper Com- 
pany belonging to military reserve or- 
ganizations will be granted two weeks 
leave per year for training purposes 
without impairing their other vacation 
benefits. In addition to granting train- 
ing leaves for such reservists, the com- 
pany will make up the difference be- 
tween the employe’s regular two week's 
earnings and what pay he receives 
from his military organization. Donald 
D. Davis, president, said the same plan 
will apply to Canadian employes of 
the company affiliated with approved 
military units which require compara- 
bie training. 

The policy, as it applies to the firm’s 
American employes, means that mem- 
bers of the arm, navy, marine corps, 
coast guard, and Minnesota national 
guard units may be absent from work 
for a maximum of two weeks per year 
without losing their regular vacation. 


The Minnesota and Ontario Paper 
Company has 5,000 workers employed 
in paper and insulating board manu- 
facturing, and pole treating plants at 
International Falls and Fridley, Minne- 
sota; Kenora and Fort Frances, On- 
tario; and Hillyard, Washington, and 
operates timber camps in Northern 
Minnesota and Ontario. Fourteen hun- 
dred employes are war veterans. 


United Wallpaper 
Gets Two New Mills 


Cuicaco — The United Wallpaper, 
Inc., has recently announced the pur- 
chase of real estate, stocks and equip- 
ment of the Superior Wallpaper Com- 
pany of Joliet, Illinois, and the Mis- 
souri Valley Wallpaper Mills of North 
Kansas City, Mo. Combined produc- 
tion of the two newly acquired mills 
represents ‘approximately five percent 
of the total national wallpaper output. 
United announced it will operate the 
new properties as independent sub- 
sidiaries and said that no changes are 
being contemplated in methods of dis- 
tribution, management or personnel. 


Morelos Mill Expected 
To Be Ready by January 


WASHINGTON — A paper mill now 
under construction in Zacatepec, Mor- 
elos, Mexico, is reported to be ready 
to begin production in January 1948. 
Located in a sugar cane region, a mix- 
ture of sugar-cane waste and bamboo 
fibers will be used in the manufacture 
of fine-quality paper and probably 
pressboard. Approximately 80 percent 
cane and 20 percent bamboo fiber will 
be used. The initial production of the 
plant will be 22 short tons daily. 


Monsanto Provides 
Half-Million Relief 


St. Louts — The board of directors 
of Monsanto Chemical Company has 
appropriated $500,000 for relief among 
its employe victims of the Texas City 
disaster. Benefits to be paid from this 
sum are over and above all the com- 
pany’s legal liabilities, which are fully 
covered by insurance. 

In addition, the benefits which Ed- 
gar M. Queeny, chairman of the board, 
and William: M. Rand, president, had 
previously made public at Texas City 
were confirmed by the board of di- 
rectors. 

These included immediate payment 
of $1000 to each widow or real de- 
pendent. Almost all Monsanto em- 
ployes with three months’ employment 
were covered by a group insurance 
plan. Since accidental death doubles 
such payments, the beneficiary of an 
insured hourly employe working at the 
average hourly wage rate will receive 
$6,000 to $8,000 in insurance. Since 
insurance payments increase in ratio 
to salary, the widow of a man earning 
$7,500 will receive approximately $17,- 
500. These payments began 48 hours 
after the disaster. 


Workmen’s compensation, under 
Texas law, will assure each widow or 
beneficiary $20 a week for 360 weeks, 
or $7,200. Monsanto’s legal liability in 
this respect is covered by insurance. 

Hospitalization costs of employes 
and dependents not covered by an em- 
ploye hospitalization plan will be borne 
by the company, it was declared. Full 
base salaries and wages will be paid 
during employe hospitalization and 
convalescence, and in cases of those 
permanently disabled Monsanto’s per- 
sonnel officials at Texas City will make 
payments and give other assistance 
over and above compensation required 
by law. 

Uninjured hourly employes, for 
whom work cannot be provided at 
present, will be paid through the pay- 
roll period ending April 27. There- 
after, each case will be taken up by 
Texas City management. 


Declares Compensation Act 
Cancelled Mill Plans 


Cotumsia, S. C. — Senator George 
Warren, of Hampton, says that a large 
paper industry declined to locate in 
South Carolina because of “the method 
of enforcement of our workmen’s com- 
pensation work.” . 

Speaking in the Senate on a bill to 
allow certain industries to withdraw 
from the workmen’s compensation act, 
the Hampton solon asserted that the 
paper company had planned to locate 
in the Santee-Cooper area. 

“IT was told by B. M. Edwards, pres- 
ident of the South Carolina National 
Bank, only this morning that the com- 
pany decided not to come into the 
State because of workmen’s compen- 
sation,” Senator Warren said recently. 
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International Cuts 
Linen and Containers 


New Yorx—John H, Hinman, Presi- 
dent, International Paper Company, on 
Tuesday evening made the following 
announcement : 

“Effective May 1, 1947, we are re- 
ducing by $5 per ton the price of kraft 
liner board used in the manufacture of 
containers for the distribution of food, 
clothing, drugs and other products, and 
we are reducing by $10 per ton the 
price of the kraft corrugated contain- 
ers we ourselves manufacture. 


“More than 50 per cent of all of our 
kraft containers are used in the dis- 
tribution of food, clothing,.drugs and 
other household products. Kraft liner 
board represents more than 40 per cent 
of this Company’s total U. S. produc- 
tion of all kinds of papers. 


“We are making this reduction as a 
contribution to the need in this country 
for a broad downward movement in 
living costs. Because of capacity oper- 
ations of our board mills and container 
plants, we are able to make such a re- 
duction and yet maintain adequate 
profit margins. We are taking this 
action in spite of generally rising costs 
and the fact that the Company is oper- 
ating its board mills and container 
plants at capacity at present prices. 

“We are conscious that we have an 
important stake in the maintenance of 
a sound and prospering economy based 
on large scale demand for consumer 
goods. Containers and container board 
are today an essential item in the mass 
distribution of products of all kinds. 

In addition to the direct price re- 
ductions in container board and con- 
tainers, Mr. Hinman announced that 
the Company would also increase the 
strength and weight of its kraft liner 
board without any increase in price 
per thousand square feet. This is 
equivalent to a further price reduction. 
Mr. Hinman said: 

“We estimate that these price reduc- 
tions will reduce our net sales by over 
$8,600,000 per annum and our net 
profits by over $5,300,000 per annum 
from 1947 levels. These reductions are 
not based on any decrease in the cost 
of materials or labor as these costs are 
rising. Furthermore, no savings can 
be anticipated from increased volume 
in this field since we are now operating 
at capacity.” 

Approximately 38 per cent of the 
corrugated containers manufactured 
by International Paper Company are 
used for food products, 5.7 per cent 
for clothing, 2.3 per cent for drugs 
and 5.5 per cent for household goods. 

The company is the second largest 
producer of corrugated containers in 
the United States, manufacturing ap- 
proximately 6 per cent of the industry 
total. In 1946, container tonnage of the 
company was 204,080 tons. 


International Paper Company is the 
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largest manufacturer of kraft board 
in the country. Durigg 1946 kraft liner 
board production of the company 
totalled 689,000 tons. This represents 
about 21.4 per cent 6f the total liner 
board of all kinds manufactured in 
the country. 

The company’s price for kraft liner 
board, after the voluntary price reduc- 
tion, will be $95.00 per ton. 

Prices for containers vary according 
to weight, sizes, printing, etc., and can- 
not be stated accurately in terms of 
any unit denominator. 


Baldwin Round Table 
Hears Tinker and Newcomb 


New Yorx—The Baldwin Round 
Table Club, that loosely-knit group 
which is still firmly cemented by the 
interest of its members in paper, and 
by the enthusiasm of the Baldwin 
Paper Company, through its president, 
Sam Himmel, for anything that bene- 
fits the paper business, foregathered 
last week for its first_session since the 
paper trade convention. As guests of 
the Baldwin company, on Thursday 
noon, paper mill representatives, a few 
selected converters, printers, industrial 
buyers and publishers met at the Wal- 
dorf-Astoria for a session that was 
packed with facts, with sensible advice, 
and with confidence. Speakers of the 
day, following an excellent luncheon 
in the Waldorf’s Wedgwood Room, 
were E. W. Tinker, secretary of the 
American Paper and Ptlp Association, 
and James Newcomb, president of the 
Printing Industry of America. 


St. Regis Opens Bag Sales 
Office in Louisville 


NEw YorK—The ;St. Regis Sales 
Corporation has opened a multiwall 
paper bag sales office in Louisville, Ky., 
under the supervision of Charles C. 
Keefer. This office, operating within 
the Central Sales District. which has 
its headquarters in Chicago, brings to 
22 the number of offices which St. 
Regis maintains throughout the coun- 
try for the sale of heavy duty paper 
bags to the rock-products, food, feed, 
chemical and fertilizer industries. The 
Louisville office will be located at 318 


-Martin Brown Building. 


Thilmany To Reward 
Outstanding Students 


Kaukauna, Wis. — Thilmany Pulp 
and Paper Company will present, for 
the fourth consecutive year, an award 
to the outstanding boy and girl in the 
senior class, having a 2 point or B 
average or better. Twenty-two students 
have met the academic requirement. 
Each teacher who has worked with 
them: will rate them on_ leadership, 
courtesy, punctuality, dependability, 
honesty, cooperation, personality and 
participation in activities. 


Magnolia Project 
Aims at 250 Tons 


BainsRipGeE, Ga.—J. M. Hughes, 
executive secretary of the Bainbridge 
Chamber of Commerce, has revealed 
more details on the plans for the con- 
struction of a new sulphate paper mill 
here by the Magnolia Timber & De- 
velopment Corporation of Louisiana. 

Mr. Hughes said the proposed de- 
velopment would require approxi- 
mately 300,000 acres of timber land in 
this area and that the majority of that 
requirement had been leased and the 
remainder necessary was “in sight.” 

According to present plans, the new 
plant will be constructed at the old 
Bainbridge Army Air Base which is 
being leased to the corporation by 
Decatur county. Leo L. Stack, presi- 
dent of the corporation, has opened 
offices here. Mr. Hughes estimated the 
development would require an area 
equivalent to about 18 city blocks of 
land and that the mill would have a 
capacity of 250 tons a day. 

In a special dispatch to the Atlanta 
Journal, the Bainbridge correspondent 
of that newspaper said the corporation 
hopes to be able to convert the pulp 
into the finished product, but whether 
it will do this at the start of operations 
has not been detérmined. Several hun- 
dred employes are expected to be re- 
quired for the proposed plant. 

Mr. Hughes went on to say that 
Decatur county had been selected by 
the corporation because of the con- 
centration here of a fine quality and 
quantity of pine timber, because the 
city is served by two railroads and 
several highways and because of the 
projected development of the Chatta- 
hoochee river. 

Under terms of the contract offered 
by the corporation to timberland own- 
ers, the latter agree to sell the com- 
pany all their interests in pulpwood 
growing on the property leased for a 
period of 40 years. The company agrees 
to pay the owners the sum of $0.9375 
an acre a year as timber rental for 
lands that will produce three-fourths 
of a cord of pulpwood an acre a year. 

In addition to the timber rental, the 
corporation agrees to pay the owner 
“the fair, reasonable. market value” of 
any pulpwood cut and removed at the 
market price then current, subject to 
adjustment on the basis of the trend 
of commodity prices. 

The corporation plans also to foster 
modern, scientific timber farming and 
harvesting operations, it was stated. 


Bryan Addresses Rotary 


NeenaH, Wis.—J. E. Bryan, Chica- 
go, general traffic manager and secre- 
tary-treasurer of the Wisconsin Paper 
and Pulp Manufacturers’ Traffic Asso- 
ciation, was the speaker at the noon 
luncheon meeting of the Neenah Ro- 
tary Club at the Valley Inn. 7 

Bryan operates a clearing house for 
transportation and traffic problems 0! 
pulp and paper mills. 
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The Chicago 


Midwest Group Made 
Welcome by TAPPI 


Cuicaco — Likening the Chicago 
Professional Paper. Group to the 
youngest child in a healthy, rapidly 
growing family, W. E. Brawn, presi- 
dent of the Technical Association of 
the Pulp and Paper Industry, wel- 
comed the Chicago group into the na- 
tional organization, Monday evening, 
April 21, at a dinner meeting of the 
Chicago Professional Paper Group at 
the Chicago Bar Association. Accom- 
panying Mr. Brawn on his first official 
visit were Kenneth Geohegan of Day- 
ton, Ohio, chairman of the section 
committee of TAPPI, and George J. 
Brabender of Rothschild, Wis., repre- 
sentative and liaison officer between 
local sections of TAPPI and the na- 
tional organization. 

The Chicago Professional Paper 
Group is little over three years old, 
but has grown into an active society 
representing a cross-section of many 
professions and businesses interested 
in paper or paper products. 

The main address of the evening 
was given by Dr. Allen Abrams of 
Rothschild, Wis., president of the 
Marathon Corporation, who spoke on 
the subject “Research as a Business.” 

Dr. Abrams lived up to his already 
firmly established reputation as one of 
the best posted authorities in the pulp 
and paper industry and kept his audi- 
ence at a peak of attention and inter- 
est for nearly an hour with his bril- 
liant analyses of research and man- 
agement problems, his pungent humor 
and his thorough mastery of all angles 
of research in the industrial field. 


Students Plant Trees 


Wisconsin Rapips, Wis.—Two chil- 
dren from each rural school in Wood 
county, accompanied by their teachers, 
took part in a tree-planting program 
at the Wood county school forest near 
Dexterville, Saturday, April 26. There 
were 158 pupils. They received instruc- 
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Professional Paper Group becomes a part 


* 
tions and then planted’ the 2,000 seed- 
lings. A picnic lunch was served. 


b 
Wood Council to Discuss 
Costs of Procurement 


New Haven, Conn. — The theme of 
the forthcoming meeting of the North- 
eastern Wood Utilization Council will 
be “Cheaper Wood for Chemical Con- 
version.” The meeting will take place 
at the Hotel New Worden, Saratoga 
Springs, New York, on June 13, 1947. 

Recognizing that cost reduction in 
wood harvesting is an important fac- 
tor in the future development of the 
wood-chemical and other wood using 
industries, the Council will review in 
papers and field trips the progress at- 
tained in this field. 

The meeting is open to members 
only as well as invited guests who can 
participate in the discussion. 


New York State College Reports 
On Glue Joint Investigation 


Syracuse, N. Y.—A new illustrated 
publication on the adhesion or holding 
qualities of glue when applied to wood 
has just been issued by the New York 
State College of Forestry. 

The investigation involved testing 22 
kinds of wood grown in the United 
States, and two brands of glue. The 
title of the publication is “A Study of 
Adhesion in the Glue Lines of Twenty- 
two Woods of the United States,” by 
George Kitazawa. 

For copies, apply to the New York 
State College of Forestry, Extension 
Department, Syracuse 10, New York. 
Fifty cents the copy. 


Thilmany Moves Office 


Cuicaco — The Thilmany Pulp & 
Paper Company has recently moved its 
headquarters to the Civic Opera Build- 
ing, at 20 N. Wacker Drive. 


© cme aE 
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Milk Container 
Acceptance Tested 


Cuicaco—The Chicago paper carton 
industry is anxiously awaiting con- 
sumer acceptance of the paper milk 
containers now that production may 
soon be sufficient to let the consumer 
actually estimate and evaluate their 
qualities. Up to the present time, the 
bulk of the carton sales have gone into 
retail store selling where merchants 
and customers like their lightness, eas- 
ier pack, elimination of their return 
problem and of the deposit feature. 

While production has been limited 
by manufacturing facilities and scar- 
city of pulpwood, the time is soon to 
come when the housewife can do the 
testing for herself. The Chicago Trib- 
une, on April 20, said that, until now, 
paper containers have not been offered 
for home delivery and most dairy of- 
ficials are reported to believe that the 
housewife prefers the glass bottle be- 
cause danger of breakage and leakage 
is said to be less. This same news 
article states that the cost outlook is 
also important, and says that at pres- 
ent the cost on using cartons amounts 
to about 1% cents each, while a glass 
bottle, which costs a bit more than 5 
cents, can be used thirty or forty times. 

That the acceptance test is coming 
soon and that it will depend upon what 
manufacturers can do to get costs of 
the paper container down, is evidenced 
by the fact that the American Can 
Company will open a new unit in May- 
wood next month which can_ produce 
200 million cartons a year. The price 
will depend upon the cost of pulpwood, 
paper and paraffin, according to Gor- 
don H. Kellogg, vice-president of 
American Can. In the long run, ac- 
cording to C. L. Dressel, president of 
the Chicago division of the Borden 
Company, the future of the paper eon- 
tainer will depend on the housewife 
who is not expected to express her 
wishes until enough cartons can be 
obtained to offer them on home de- 
livery routes. 
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What sterling is to silver... 


Wyandotte Precipitated Calcium 
Carbonate is to paper-coating 
pigment. 

When you buy Wyandotte 
Precipitated Calcium Carbonate 
you know that you are getting a 
product unequaled in brightness 


and freedom from grit and abra- 
siveness . . . in hiding power and 
ink absorption . . . in that uni- 
formity which is essential to 
exacting coating requirements. 


No matter how particular you 
may be about the Calcium Car- 


WYANDOTTE CHEMICALS CORPORATION 
WYANDOTTE, MICHIGAN «+ OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 


Soda Ash * Caustic Soda * Bicarbonate of Soda * Calcium Carbonate * Calcium Chloride * Chlorine 
Hydrogen * Sodium Zincates * Aromatic Intermediates * Dry ice * Other Organic and Inorganic Chemicals 
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bonate you use in coating paper, 
you will find that Wyandotte 
Precipitated Calcium Carbonate 
will consistently meet your most 
rigid specifications. 

Technical bulletins available 
upon request. 


yandotte 


REG. U. S. PAT. OFF. 





FINANCE 


St. Lawrence Groups 
Restore Harmony 


Montreat—Terms of the settlement 
of a three-month-long proxy fight for 
control of St. Lawrence Corporation, 
Ltd., were ratified at the company’s 
annual meeting of shareholders here 
this week. 

This was anticipated following last 
Friday’s announcement that A. K. 
Cameron, president, and representing 
the management of the corporation, 
and David Van Alstyne Jr. of New 
York and Arthur F. White of Toronto, 
tepresenting large stockholdings, had 
reached an agreement respecting the 
composition of the board of directors 
of the corporation and its three sub- 
sidiaries. 

Mr. Cameron said in his address to 
shareholders that “harmonious cooper- 
ation will now prevail and will cer- 
tainly prove to be beneficial to your 
corporation and its shareholders.” 

Directors also voted to hold special 
meetings of the corporation and three 
subsidiaries to amend the by-laws to 
sanction enlargement of the board of 
directors. 

Differences between the management 
of St. Lawrence Corp., Ltd., and the 
stockholders committee which had been 
seeking control of the Canadian news- 
print holding company’s directorate 
were compromised late last week. 

Under an agreement concluded an 
enlarged slate for election to the board 
of directors, consisting of fiftten nomi- 
Nees representing all parties, was sub- 
mitted to stockholders at the com- 


pany’s annual meeting in Montreal 
Monday. 

Disclosure of the compact respect- 
ing the composition of the proposed 
directorate, concurred in by the stock- 
holders’ representative committee al- 
lied with the management and headed 
by Ross Clarkson of Montreal, was 
made in a joint announcement by A. K. 
Cameron, St. Lawrence’s president, 
and David Van Alstyne, Jr., of Van 
Alstyne, Noel & Co. of New York, and 
Arthur F. White of Toronto, ‘repre- 
senting substantial stock interests. 
Upon the election of the proposed 
slate, the announcement indicated, Mr. 
Van Alstyne will become chairman of 
the board and Mr. Cameron will con- 
tinue to act as president. 


Besides contemplating the expansion 
of St. Lawrence’s board from eleven 
to fifteen members, the agreement pro- 
jects an increase in the boards of three 
St. Lawrence subsidiaries — St. Law- 
rence Paper Mills Co., Ltd.; Brompton 
Pulp & Paper Co., Ltd., and Lake St. 
John Power & Paper Co., Ltd. — to 
fourteen members, “with four of the 
newly appointed directors to become 
directors of such subsidiaries,” pre- 
liminary to eventual “reorganization of 
the company and certain of its sub- 


(Continued on page 20) 


Gypsum Declares Dividend 


BuFFALo, N. Y.— Directors of Na- 
tional Gypsum Company declared the 
regular quarterly dividend of $1.12% 
a share on the preferred stock, payable 
June 2 to stockholders of record May 
19. 


Haloid Profits Show 
30 Percent Increase 


Rocuester, N. Y. — J. C. Wilson, 
president of the Haloid Company, 
makers of photo-sensitized papers, told 
stockholders at the annual meeting 
that the company’s sales for the first 
quarter were over 30 percent greater 
than the same period of a year ago, 
highest in the company’s history. He 
estimated profits on common to be 
nearly 50 cents per share compared to 
27 cents in the period last year. 

Re-elected directors were: Mercer 
Brugler, Herman M. Cohn, John Des- 
sauer, John B. Hartnett, Harold S. 
Kuhns, Raymond F. Leinen, Homer A, 
Piper, F. Ritter Shumway, Joseph C, 
Wilson and Joseph R, Wilson. 


Officers renamed were: Chairman of 
the board, Joseph R. Wilson; president, 
Joseph C. Wilson; vice-presidents, 
Homer A. Piper, John B. Hartnett, 
John Dessauer and Harold L. Dins- 
more; secretary, Harold S. Kuhns; 
treasurer and controller, and assistant 
secretary, Nora A. Osness. 


Rayonier Sales Up 
4 Million In Quarter 


New York—Rayonier Incorporated, 
manufacturer of wood cellulose pulps, 
reports for the three months ended 
March 31, 1947, net sales of $11,820,- 
711 compared with $7,185,124 in the 
corresponding period of the previous 
year. Unit sales increased 24 per cent. 
Net profit after all charges, including 
federal taxes, was $1,789,186 against 
$369,314 equal after preferred divi- 
dends, to $1.49 and 6 cents per share 
on the common stock, for the re- 
spective periods. The consolidated bal- 
ance sheet of the Company as of 
March 31, 1947 shows current assets 
of $14,552,770; liabilities of $3,369,655. 
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New York Stock Exchange 


High, Low and Last for Week Ending April 26, 1947 


STOCKS 
AS ew. 


Miemaiviiia ole MSGI 75's 6 Se eons Sos os oo 'a0eu 


Armstrong Cork Co., pf. 
Celotex Corp. 
Celotex Corp., p 


Certain-Teed Products Corp., 


Champion Paper & Fibre Co. ....... 5 jt el 
eae ee A NES... <n cave 40 


Champion Pa 
Congoleum Nairn Co. 
Container Corp. of America .. 
Crown Zellerbach Co. 

Crown Zellerbach Co., pf. 4.20 
Crown Zellerbach Co., 4 pf. 4 
Dixie Cup Co. 

Dixie Cup Co., A 

Flintkote Co. 

Flintkote Co., pf. 

Robert Gair 

Robert Gair, pf. 

International Paper Co. 


Emtovantional-Paner Co. pl. ....cscccecesesecs 102% 


ohns Manville Corp. 

ohns Manville Corp., pf. 
<imberly-Clark Corp. 
Kimberly-Clark Corp., 

Mac Andrews & Forbes .... 
Mac Andrews & Forbes, pf. 
Marathon Corp. 

Mead Corp. 

Mead Corp., pf. 4% 

Mead Corp., pf. 2 


National Container Corp. ............ YTITT 


Paraffine Companies, Inc. 
Paraffine Companies, Inc., pf. 


Rayonier, Inc. 
Rayonier, Inc., pf. 
Ruberoid Co. 

Scott Paper Co. .. 
Scott Paper Co., pf. 


Sutherland Paper Co. 


Union Bag & Paper Corp. .......seeeeeeee: 


United Paperboard Co. 
U. S. Gypsum Co. ... 
U. S. Gypsum Co., pf. 
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West Virginia Pulp & Paper Co. ............ 
West Virginia Pulp & Paper Co., pf. ........ 


BONDS 


Abitibi Pulp & Paper Co., 5s ’53 


Celotex Corp., 3%4s ’60 
Certain-Teed Products Corp., 5%s 
Champion Paper & Fibre 


Mead Corp., 3s 66 


Great Northern Paper Co. 
Hissmpiel Rose Finte Ceen.- .o cececpeececscce. 


152 St. Regis Paper C 
21% Taggart Corp. 
19% 
101 
484 


American Writing Paper Co. 6s, ’61 


0., 3s ’65 


103% 
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low cost insurance 


against pitch troubles M ertano 7L 


At 15 to 45 cents per ton of dry pulp used, Mertanol 71 is rock-bottom 
low cost insurance against lost time, lost production, damaged equip- 
ment, resulting from uncontrolled pitch. Clogged pipe lines, plugged 
screens and wire, sticky press rolls and drying cans, that result in 
expensive shutdowns, can be avoided with two to six pounds of 
Mertanol 7L per ton of paper, added to the beater. 

Mertanol 71 is a neutral water solution of a synthetic organic 
sulfonic acid condensation product that apparently controls pitch 
in two ways: 


| .-.by absorbing pitch physically, 
---by helping to keep pitch an as do fillers =, 
dispersed used for pitch control 


Don't delay in getting this positive protection against pitch problems. 
Write, wire, phone: MONSANTO CHEMICAL COMPANY, Merrimac 
Vv EE a REIT Division, Everett Station, Boston 49, Massachusetts. Samples, technical 
Oya! TO data or the advice of experienced paper technicians are yours for 
(" :MICALS ~ PLASTICS the asking. meen reine Ct ee 


SERVING INDUSTRY...WHICH SERVES MANKIND 
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Paper Mill Men Colf 
On Inglewood Links 


Los ANGELES—The April meeting of 
The Paper Mill Men’s Club of South- 
ern California was held at the Ingle- 
wood Golf Club, Inglewood, on April 
15. Golf, good food and movies were 
the highlights of the meeting. Merle 
Paup of Comfort Paper Corporation 
won the honors at golf, and was 
awarded three balls and a ball marker 
for his victory, a blind bogey event. 
“Cal” Calhoon of the Marathon Cor- 
poration was in charge of the golf ar- 
rangements. 

John Kirby of Kirby Sales Company 
was named general chairman of the 
Hi-Jinks Committee, and will soon 
name committeemen to take charge of 
the many duties in connection with the 
party. The annual Hi-Jinks is the high 
point of the social year among paper 
mill men in Southern California. 

Four new members: Charles Brouse 
of Pacific Waxed Paper, Cornelius 
Warren of Paper Container Company, 
R. J. Martel of Paper Manufacturing 
Company, and R. A. McDonald of 
Paper Products Incorporated, were 
unanimously voted into the Club. 

Roy Gute of Marathon Corporation 
was general chairman of this meeting. 
About fifty members attended. 


Westvaco Bowlers Win 
New York League Cup 


New York — Keglers of West Vir- 
ginia Pulp and Paper Company have 
annexed the championship of the New 
York City Paper Industry Bowling 
League for the second successive year 
following a close race which ended 
April 21. By scoring a 3-to-0 victory 
over Marquardt and Company on the 
final night of a 30-week schedule, 
West Virginia nosed out the Sales- 
men’s Association of the Paper Indus- 
try for the title. George F. Hubbs and 
Company finished third. 

The winning bowlers will be pre- 
sented the Lieut. Edward R. Kassel 
memorial trophy at a dinner at the 
Sheraton Hotel on May 5. The trophy 
was presented to the league by Bulk- 
ley Dunton & Company. 

Members of the winning team in- 
cluded William F. Merrilees, William 
L. Merrilees, Herbert H. Hammell, 
Jr., E. W. Kavanagh, George Wick 
and Willard F. Kuebler. 

Sixteen teams compete in the New 
York City League. The competing 
teams represent five manufacturers, 
jobbers and distributors. 


Marathon Bowlers Banquet 


Menasna, Wis. — The annual ban- 
quet, distribution of prizes and election 
of officers was held at 6:30 Saturday 
evening at Germania hall by the Mara- 
thon Bowling league. N. A. Calder, 
Menasha High School director, was 
the speaker. About 180 attended the 
banquet. 
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« Paup TAKES THE WINNER’S END 


/ “Cal” Calhoun (left) awards first prize for afternoon’s golf to Merle Paup at the 


Southern California Paper Mill Men’s Club outing, held April 15 at Inglewood 
Country Club, near Los Angeles. 


Quaker Trade Plans 
Three Golf Meetings 


PHILADELPHIA—In an effort to af- 
ford better opportunity for men in the 
paper business to know one another, 
a series of three golf tournaments has 
been scheduded in which members of 
both the Paper Trade Association of 
Philadelphia and the. Philadelphia 
Paper & Cordage Association will par- 
ticipate. 

The dates to be checked and re- 
checked are as follows: Tuesday, May 
6, Old York Country Club; Tuesday, 
July 15, Lu Lu Temple Country Club; 
Tuesday, September 16, Cedarbrook 
Country Club. Gay plans are being 
whipped into shape for the dinners 


after the tournaments in July and! 


September. 

To cover expenses for prizes at each 
tournament there is a fee of $3.00 for 
a firm membership. This will entitle 
up to three members from each firm to 
participate in any or all tournaments. 
Additional players from any one firm 
and invited guests will be charged $1.00 
each. The dinner at night, green fees, 
etc. will be extra. 

It has been felt for a long time by 
many, that a closer personal relation- 
ship should exist between all engaged 
in the paper industry in this city. While 
it is realized many do not play the 
game, it seems that golf offers the 
most universal medium for people to 
meet on the common ground of good 
fellowship. 

It is requested that checks ($3.00) 
be made payable to Harold T. Robin- 
son and be mailed to Edward L. 
Wallace, 1026 Drexel Building, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 

The committee is comprised of 
David K. Browne, Industrial Tape 
Corp., chairman, with J. Howard Ban- 
croft, Independent Twine & Yarn Co., 
representing the Philadelphia Paper & 


Cordage Association, while W. Brels- 
ford Killhour, Quaker City Paper Co., 
and T. H. B. Smythe, J. L. N. Smythe 
Co. represent the Paper Trade Asso- 
ciation of Philadelphia. 


SAPEYES End Series 
On Business Relations 


Cuicaco — The western division of 
the Salesmens Association of the Paper 
Industry completed its trilogy on ways 
and means of improving relationships 
between the manufacturer, converter 
and_jobber, the salesman and the cus- 
tomer, at the Hotel Sherman. Final 
speaker in the series of three mect- 
ings, closed to all but SAPEYE mem- 
bers to insure complete freedom on 
the part of both speaker and question- 
ers, was John Kimberly of the Kim- 
berly - Clark Corporation, who spoke 
from the standpoint of the manufac- 
turer. He followed Norman Altman, 
executive vice-president of the Butler 
Paper Corporation, who talked two 
weeks ago on the distributor and the 
salesman and their mutual problems, 
and C. C. Sherman, president of the 
H. P. Smith Paper Company, who last 
week discussed ways and means where- 
by the converter and the salesman 
could get together for the betterment 
of their customers. 

Mr. Kimberly, introduced by Dan 
Keck, Chicago sales representative of 
Kimberly-Clark, was reported to have 
given a most instructive talk which 
included a keen analytical outlook on 
problems ‘confronting the industry. It 
was said that Mr. Kimberly talked as 
“one of the fellows,” conversationally 
outlining the job ahead in keeping the 
consumer informed in a sold market. 

The three meetings were said to be 
among the most important of a long 
series of educational and informative 
programs the SAPEYES have fea- 


tured over the past few years. 
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@ BUILT BY E. D. JONES & SONS CO. 


The Bearings 


For Smooth-Running Jordans! 


Ss Spherical Roller Bearings play a 
significant role in the smooth, continuous 


operation of a Jordan. Because they are 
roller bearings, the uniform relationship 
between the plug and the shell is per- 
manently maintained, resulting in in- 
creased efficiency. Because they are self- 
aligning, full theoretical capacity is always 
available to carry productive loads. There’s 


BALL AND 


no need for bearing adjustment, and only 
a minimum of lubrication is required. 
Pioneer of the spherical roller bearing, 
SSP puts the right bearing in the right 
place. 6254 


SIF INDUSTRIES, INC. 
Front St. & Erie Ave., Philadelphia 32, Pa. 
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Australia Makes Up Its List 
For Trade Negotiation | 


Schedules of commodities, the tariffs 
on which will be considered at the In- 
ternational Trade and Employment 
Conference at Geneva, were recently 
tabled in the Federal House of Repre- 
sentatives by the Prime Minister (Mr. 
Chifley). Items in the Australian tariff 
on which other countries are asking 
Australia to negotiate include: Record- 
ing, measuring and controlling devices 
for temperature, humidity, vacuum or 
rate of flow; machinery for the pulp 
and paper industry ; printing machinery 
and presses; outside packages; card- 
board; cartridge, copying; grease- 
proof, printing, tissue, wrapping, writ- 
ing and typewriting papers; and adver- 
tising matter. 

Total imports of newsprint from 
overseas for December last were 14,920 
tons, compared with the 10,818 tons of 
December, 1945. Shipments came from 
Newfoundland, Finland, Norway and 
Canada. Printing papers were landed 
from the United Kingdom, Canada, 
Norway, Sweden and Finland. 

The Senior Trade Commissioner in 
Australia (Mr. C. H. Croft) says that 
Australia will receive more than its 
1946 allotment of newsprint from 
Canada this year, as the total Canadian 
production will probably exceed 4,000,- 
000 tons. 

The Consul- General for Sweden 
(Mr. C. Lunquist) states that Sweden 
is most anxious to increase her trade 
with Australia. Last year the Com- 
monwealth imported some $1,275,000 
worth of merchandise, including a con- 
siderable amount of paper, from 
Sweden, and hopes are held that this 
figure will be greatly increased this 
year. 

Treasury consent has. been given for 
the issue of 750,000 414 percent cumu- 
lative preference shares by Australian 
Newsprint Mills. At present this .com- 
pany operates as a proprietary con- 
cern, but it will be formed into a pub- 
lic company before this new issuc is 
made. Directors of the company will 
then be: Sir Keith Murdoch (chair- 
man), Mr. H. D. Giddy (deputy chair- 
man), Sir John Butters, Sir Lloyd 
Dumas, Mr. S. L. Kessell (managing 
director), Mr. H. B. Jackson, Mr. 
R. A. Henderson and Mr. E. Knox. 
All the ordinary capital of the com- 
pany, amounting to 1,346,191 pounds 
($6,461,717 at par) is held by various 
Australian newspaper companies, and 
in the forthcoming issue a substantial 
portion of the shares will be reserved 
for these newspaper companies or their 
shareholders or nominees. 

Company was originally registered 
in 1938 with a capital of 4,000,000 
pounds ($19,200,000 at par), and 1,- 
346,191 pounds was subscribed by 
newspaper companies, and 250,000 
pounds by the Tasmanian Government. 
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This latter sum is to be repaid from 


the proceeds of the present issue. 


Located at Boyer, Tasmania, the 
company’s mills have a present output 
of 30,000 tons a year. This output, it 
is hoped, can be stepped up to 80,000 
tons. 


Sir Keith Murdoch, interviewed on 
the subject, said: “We are happy about 
the enterprise, and we are confident of 
the success of the expansion. The 
newsprint mills have passed through 
their teething problems and the indus- 
try is now an accomplished fact. Had 
it not been for our, paper mills, the 
Australian newspapers during the war 


would have been down to a four-page~ 


size and would today have much less 
value to the community. .-. . Britain, 
Europe and Asia are all lamentably 
short of néwsprint. . .*The Australian 
newspapers need the Australian prod- 
uct and must protect their future.”, 


When a new three-roll paper ma- 
chine is installed at these works the 
log intake will be increased to 60,000,- 
000 super feet per annum, and the 
power requirements of the company 
will be increased from 10,000 h.p. to 
25,000 h.p. Number of grinders will 
be increased from six to 16. 


Lamson Paragon Ltd., 47-year-old 
distributors of paper and paper manu- 
facturers, report a profit of $112,809 
for the year against the $99,681 of the 
previous 12 months. Dividend remains 
steady at 10 percent for the tenth 
successive years Stocks, valued at 
$296,947 in 1939, now stand at $711,- 
648. 


Sir Herbert Gepp, managing direc- 
tor of Australian Paper Manufacturers 
Ltd., recently left for a tour of the 
United States, Canada, Britain, Scan- 
danavia and Germany to inspect paper 
making developments. He is accom- 
panied by the firm’s technical officer 
(Mr. J. W. Thorpe) and expects to 
be away from six to eight months. 


Mr. G. R. Mason has been appointed 
secretary of the Australasian Paper 
& Pulp Co., Ltd., in succession to Mr. 
H. W. Marshall, who recently retired. 


Australian Paper Manufacturers 
Ltd. announce the following appoint- 
ments: Mr. A. P. McLean (assistant 
general manager of production), Mr. 
C. R. Thomas (secretary and assistant 
genéral manager of finance), Mr. 
G. W. Ellis (assistant general manager 
of commerce), Mr. O. H. Gepp (sales 
manager), Mr. A. P. Acton (deputy 
general sales manager), and Mr. A. D. 
Skurrie (Southern sales manager). 


Among the recent trade marks reg- 
istered were: Word “Seracelle” for 
transparent paper; and word “Cyko” 
for photographic paper. 


Quebec Export Ban 
Disturbs Provinces 


Orrawa. — Lumber and pulp and 
paper industries in this area and in 
other parts of Ontario are “deeply 
disturbed” over a bill passed by the 
Quebec Legislature which provides 
that timber cut on Crown lands cannot 
be exported unless it is “wholly work- 
ed” within the province, W. J. Le- 
Clair, secretary of the Canadian Lum- 
bermen’s Association, said this week. 

“We have had verbal assurances 
from Premier Duplessis and from the 
Quebec Department of Lands and For- 
ests that established forest industries 
on the Ontario side of the Ottawa 
River will be expected from the terms 
of the bill,” said Mr. LeClair. 

“At the same time the bill gives the 
Lieutenant-Governor-in-Council such 
sweeping powers over the export of 
wood that the trade is very much con- 
cerned and disturbed over the meas- 
ure.” 

The bill, which has passed both 
Houses of the Quebec Legislature and 
now is before the Lieutenant-Governor 
for assent, applies only to timber cut 
on Crown lands, Mr. LeClair said this 
means virtually all Quebec timber, 
since about 90 percent of the cut is 
made on Crown lands, leased from the 
province. 

He added that provisions of the new 
act would affect not only Ontario, but 
New Brunswick and the United States, 
all of which import logs and pulpwood 
from Quebec in an unfinished state. 


Morden Licenses Two 


To Sell Stock Makers 


PortLanb, Ore. — The Morden Ma- 
chines Company has licensed two firms 
outside of this country for the manu- 
facture and sale of Morden Stock- 
Makers. , 

The William Kennedy & Sons, Ltd. 
of Owen Sound, Ont., has been licensed 
for Canada and the first “stock- 
makers” have recently been put into 
service in Canadian mills. Millspaugh 
Limited of Sheffield, England, has been 
licensed for Europe and the British 
Empire exclusive of Canada. 

The interest shown in the “stock- 
maker” by the various mill men from 
Europe who have visited mills in this 
country and have seen the variety and 
versatility of Stock-Maker operation 
has led to a substantial number of 
orders in Europe for which Millspaugh 
is now manufacturing the equipment. 

Mills in Mexico and South America 
are being supplied direct from the 
United States. 


Workers Subscribe Dues 


Wisconsin Rapips, Wis.—The Con- 
solidated and Ahdawagam locals of the 
Pulp, Sulphite & Paper Mill Workers 
unions have ‘each subscribed to three 
associate. memberships at $100 per 
membership in the Labor Temple As- 
sociation. 
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HELICAL NITRIDED STEEL GEARS ARE NOW USED IN 
THE DRIVE TRAIN OF LANGSTON WINDERS, COM- 
BINING A MORE SILENT DRIVE WITH GLASS HARD 
GEARS HAVING AT THE SAME TIME A TOUGH 
CENTER. THE GEARS DRIVING THE TOP IDLER ROLL 


ARE NOW SPIRAL BEVEL GEARS RUNNING IN AN 
OIL-FILLED CASE. 


THESE AND OTHER IMPROVEMENTS, MAKE LANGSTON 
SLITTERS AND ROLL WINDERS EVEN BETTER QUAL- 
IFIED TO MEET EVERY REQUIREMENT IN THE MILL, 
FINISHING ROOM OR CONVERTING PLANT. 


SAMUEL M. LANGSTON COMPANY, CAMDEN, N. J. 
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Nation Adhesives Group 
To Be At Atlantic City 


ATLANTIC City, N. J. — Representa- 
tives of National Adhesives will be 
available for discussion of technical 
problems on use of glue in the box 
industry, at the annual convention of 
the National Paper Box Manufactur- 
ers’ Association, scheduled for the 
Hotel Traymore, May 18-21. 


Those attending the convention from 
National include Frank Greenwall, 
president ; Chester A. Gage, vice-pres- 
ident in charge of sales; Donald A. 
Pascal, technical director; B. C. Gor- 
don, of the New York office; D. F. 
Barthelmess, New York sales mana- 
ger; James Dillon, mid-west division 
manager at Chicago; S. S. Snyder, 
manager of the Philadelphia division; 
F. W. Bradley, New England division 
manager; S. F. Thune, sales manager, 
Pacific Coast division; Lester Klemp- 
ner, manager, Southeastern division; 
Fred Stegall, manager of the South- 
ern division; and E. R. Shepard, of 
the Philadelphia office. 

The company will have a suite at 
the Traymore, and, as in the past, will 
give its annual reception prior to the 
main banquet of the association on 
Wednesday, May 20. 


Crane Offers New Line 
of Plug Gate Valves 


Cuicaco — Crane Company has per- 
fected a new line of corrosion-resistant 
plug gate valves which are declared 
unique in that they combine the ad- 
vantages of the two most important 
basic types of valves. The new design 
provides straight-through flow in the 
wide-open position as do conventional 
gate valves, yet it is as suitable for 
throttling service as conventional globe 
valves. . 

Tests conducted in the Crane Re- 
search Laboratories and in the field 
have established the following advan- 
tages for the plug gate valves: They 
offer very little resistance to flow in 
the wide-open position, having a maxi- 
mum discharge equal to that of a 
wedge gate valve and about twice that 
of a globe valve. The design permits 
very close throttling at both high and 
low velocities. Resistance to cutting 
action of the fluid when in a throttled 
position is equal to that of conven- 
tional plug type globe valves. The 
valve is not subject to sticking in the 
closed position, even though it be 
closed while hot and opened when cold. 
There is no tendency to galling, which 
is so prevalent in alloy wedge gate 
valves, especially in the small sizes. 

Of outside-screw-and-yoke design, 
the new Crane plug gate valves have 
bolted bonnet joints and are available 
with either screwed or flanged ends in 
sizes from % to 2 inches. They are 
regularly furnished in either 18-8 Mo 
or Monel metal. For particular corro- 
sive conditions they can also be made 
in various other alloys to customer’s 
specifications. 
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St. Lawrence Groups 
Restore Harmony 


(Continued fron}. ipage 14) 


sidiaries on a basis .equitable to all 
stockholders.” 

The joint announcement, in full, said: 

“A. K. Cameron, president, and 
David Van Alstyne, Jr., of Van Al- 
styne, Noel & Co. of New York, and 
Arthur F. White of Toronto, announce 
that they have reached an agreement 
respecting the composition of the board 
of directors of St. Lawrence Corp., 
Ltd., and subsidiaries. These different 
groups of shareholders, believing that 
they have the same objectives, are con- 
fident that broader shareholder repre- 
sentation will strengthen the company 
and certain of its subsidiaries on a 
basis equitable to all stockholders. 


“It is proposed that, at the annual 
meeting to be held on April 28, the 
following will be nomimated for elec- 
tion as directors by both groups: A. 
Kirk Cameron, Arthur H. Campbell, 
Aubrey Davis, Allen D. Emil, Robert 
E. Fenneii, K. C.; Carson H. Flood, 
P. M. Fox, John I. Rankin, N. A. 
Timmins, Jr., and David Van Alstyne, 
Jr. It also is proposed that the By- 
Laws will be amended so as to provide 
for four additional directors, the va- 


_cancies thus created to be filled by the 


following nominees: John E. L. Du- 
quet, Edward L. Elliott, George B. 
Foster, K. C., and Hugh MacKay. 


“It also is proposed that Mr. David 
Van Alstyne, Jr., shall become chair- 
man of the board of St. Lawrence 
Corp., Ltd., and that Mr. A. K. Cam- 
eron continue to act as president. It is 
finally proposed that the boards of 
directors of the three subsidiary com- 
panies will be increased to fourteen 
and that four of the newly appointed 
directors of the corporation will be- 
come directors of such subsidiaries.” 

A supplementary announcement by 
Ross Clarkson, chairman of the share- 
holders’ representative committee, con- 
curred in the agreement as follows: 

“The shareholders’ representative 
committee of St. Lawrence Corp., Ltd., 
and subsidiary companies, through 
Ross Clarkson, announces that it has 
been consulted in connection with the 
agreement between A. K. Cameron, 
president of St. Lawrence Corp., Ltd., 
and David Van Alstyne, Jr., of Van 
Alstyne, Noel & Co., and Arthur F. 
White, of Toronto, and that, after 
consideration of all circumstances, it 
believes the agreement is in the best 
interests of the shareholders of St. 
Lawrence Corp., Ltd., and its subsidi- 
ary companies.” 


Darlington Plant To Be 
Ready For May Operation 


DaritincTon, S. C.—The Individual 
Drinking Cup Company, manufactur- 
ing Dixie and Vortex cups, is rushing 
to completion a new plant which will 
provide additional capacity in this area. 
It is expected that the building will 
be completed in May. 


OBITUARY 


Elizabeth Cahill Homan 


MIDDLETOWN, Ohio—Mrs. Elizabeth 
Cahill Homan, one of the few women 
who held positions as paper mill ex- 
ecutives, passed away at the Middle- 
town Hospital, April 17. Mrs. Homan 
had been secretary of the Crystal Tis- 
sue Company since its establishment in 
1920, and secretary-treasurer since 
1939. She was, in addition, secretary- 
treasurer of the Crystal Waxing Com- 
pany. Her experience at Crystal and 
with its predecessor company totaled 
34 years. . 

During her career Mrs. Homan, or 
Miss Cahill as she was known to so 
many people, was active in many civic 
movements and was well-known and 
respected in the paper industry. Her 
short illness followed by an untimely 
passing at age 54 was a shock to 
everyone who knew her. 

Mrs. Homan is survived by her hus- 
band, Leo Homan, and four sisters 
and three: brothers. Services were held 
on April 21 in Holy Trinity Church 
with burial in Woodside Cemetery, 
Middletown. 


George Somers Clerk 


ABAny, N. Y. — George Somers 
Clerk, treasurer of the Hudson Valley 
Paper Company, died from a heart at- 
tack on April 23 at the age of 58. Mr. 
Clerk’ had been associated with the 
company more than forty years. 

He had been active in the paper 
business, having served the Empire 
State Paper Merchants Association as 
its president. He had a wide associa- 
tion in the industry. He had been a 
president of the Eagle-A Announce- 
ment Association, a member of the 
Advisory Committee of the Hammer- 
mill Paper Company, and for several 
years had been a member of the Grad- 
ing Committee of the Warren Asso- 
ciation. 

Mr. Clerk was very much interested 
in the civic life of Albany; the Cham- 
ber of Commerce, Rotary Club, with a 
special interest in all graphic arts asso- 
ciations, the Albany Advertising Club, 
and the Capitol District Club of the 
Printing House Craftsmen, and the 
Printing Industry Association. He had 
been a life long member of the St. 
Paul’s Episcopal Church. 


William Rather 


Neenau, Wis.—William Rather, 35, 
specialty engineer for Marathon Cor- 
poration and a member of the Neenah 
Board of Health for many years, died 
suddenly of heart disease Thursday 
morning, April 24. Funeral services 
were held Saturday, April 26. 
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Class 300-pound Cast Stee! Gate Valve 
with bolted flanged yoke, outside screw 
rising stem and taper wedge solid disc. 
Powell Cast Stee! Valves of all types 
are available in pressure classes from 
150 to 2500 pounds, inclusive, 


Large Iron Body Bronze Mounted Gate 
Valve for 125 pounds W.S.P. made in 
sizes 2° to 30°, incl. Has flanged ends, 
outside screw rising stem, bolted flanged 
yoke and taper wedge solid disc. Taper 
wedge double discs can be provided in 
sizes 2” to 12”, incl. Also available in 
All Iron for process lines. 


Small size 200-pound Bronze Globe Valve for 
steam, water, oi! or gas. For assured, long-life 
performance, it has a renewable, specially heat 
treated stainiess steel seat and regrindable, 
renewable, wear-resisting ‘‘Powellium” nickel- 
bronze, plug type disc. 


control. 


The performance of an orchestra depends on the 
contro] exercised by the conductor. Without this 
control, the greatest aggregation of musicians in 
the world would make a sorry mess of the finest 
symphony. 


Likewise, the smooth performance of an industrial 
plant depends on the valves which control the 
media necessary to its operation. And for perfect 
performance in flow control, the valves must be 
adapted in every way to the-conditions under 
which they operate. 


For more than a century, Powel] Engineers have 
been designing valves to meet every new flow 
control condition as it has arisen. 


Today there’s a Powell Valve, in Bronze, Iron, or 
Cast Steel, for every known requirement of Indus- 
try. And to meet the demands of the Chemical and 
Process Industries for corrosion-resistant valves, 
Powell makes a complete line, including many 
special designs, in the widest range of pure metals 
and alloys ever used in making valves. 


The Wm. Powell Company 
Cincinnati 22, Ohio 
DISTRIBUTORS AND STOCKS IN ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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NEW YORK IMPORTS 
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Printing Paper 
Sulphite Paper 
Wallpaper 
Wrapping Paper 
Filter Paper 
Straw Paper 
Strawboard 


NEWSPRINT 

N. Y. World Telegram, Knob Knot, 
Cornerbrook, 519 rolls. 

N. Y. Sun, Knob Knot, Cornerbrook, 
1322 rolls. 

Clinton Paper Corp., Knob Knot, Cor- 
nerbrook, 834 rolls. 

Southwestern Paper Co., (Houston), 
Knob Knot, Cornerbrook, 84 rolls. 

N. Y. Journal American, Markland, 
Liverpool, N. S., 1224 rolls. 

N. Y. Herald Tribune, Markland, 
Liverpool, N. S., 1707 rolls. 

N. Y. World Telegram, Markland, 
Liverpool, N. S., 702 rolls. 

Brooklyn Eagle, Inc., Markland, Liver- 
pool, N. S., 1093 rolls. 

Herald Statesman, Inc., 
Liverpool, N. S., 42 rolls. 

Sidney S. Hoffman, Markland, Liver- 
pool, N. S., 284 rolls. 

PRINTING PAPER 

F. C. Strype, Westerdam, Rotterdam, 
26 rolls. 

D. C. Andrews & Co., Stavangerfjord, 
Oslo, 54 rolls. 

SULPHITE PAPER 
Resolute Paper Products Corp., Drott- 


Markland, 


ningholm, Gothenburg, 147 rolls 
(white). 

E. W. Franco, American Trading 
Corp., Drottningholm, Gothenburg, 
267 rolls. 

WALL PAPER 

M. M. Export Co., Drottningholm, 
Gothenburg, 1 cs. 

William Trading Corp., Drottningholm, 
Gothenburg, 1 cs. 

American Express Co., Wisconsin, 
Havre, 7 cs. 

WRAPPING PAPER 

Curacao Trading Co., Drottningholm, 
Gothenburg, 199 rolls (glazed sul- 
phite). 

FILTER PAPER 

All Transport, Inc., Asbury Victory, 
Genoa, 3 cs. 

STRAWPAPER 

Manufacturers Trust Co., Westerdam, 

Rotterdam, 160 rolls. 
STRAWBOARD 

Joe Salwen Paper Products Corp., 
Farmsum, Rotterdam, 5083 pkgs. 

Wedeman & Godknecht, Westerdam, 
Rotterdam, 5404 pkgs. 

Kaufman & Co., Westerdam, Rotter- 
dam, 999 pkgs. 
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RAGS, BAGGINGS, ETC. 
E, J. Keller Co. Inc., Cape Spencer, 
Antwerp, 270 bls. jutewaste. 
F, J. Fawcett, Cape Spencer, Antwerp, 
294 bls. flaxwaste. 
), Marshal Govorov, 
mansk, 2319 bls. cotton linters. 


( ), Asbury Victory, Genoa, 11 
bls. dark cotton rags, 

Castle & Qverton, Inc., Montevideo, 
Buenos Aires, 81 bls. new bleach- 
able cotton canvas. é 

National City Bank, Montevideo, 
Buenos Aires, 111 bls. cotton rags. 

Burnett Foreign Trading Corp., Alf. 
Lindeberg, Santos, i56 bls. cotton 
waste pickers. 

Lush Cotton Products Co., Merchant 
Prince, Cochin, 30@bls. cotton waste 
pickers. — 

Swiss Bank Corp., Merchant Prince, 
Cochin, 1150 bls. cgiton waste pick- 
ers. 

E, J. Keller Co., Inc., Merchant Prince, 
Bombay, 180 bls. jute rags. 

C. Comiter, Merchant Prince, Bombay, 
200 bls. cotton waste. 

Swiss Bank Corp., Merchant Prince, 
Bombay, 250 bls. cotton waste. 

Castle & Overton, Inc., Merchant 
Prince, Bombay, 135 bls. old jute 
rags. 

A. W. Fenton Co., Merchant Prince, 
Bombay, 73 bls. old jute rags. 

), Merchant Prince, Bombay, 
85 bls. old jute rags. 

Textile & Paper Supply Corp., Mer- 
chant Prince, Bombay, 65 bls. old 
jute rags. 

Padawer Corp., Merchant Prince, 
Bombay, 148 bls. cotton waste. 

National City Bank, Marseille, Naples, 
232. vis. tags. * 

Continental Bank Trust Co., Marseille, 
Naples, 94 bls. dark cotton rags. 

A. W. Fenton Co., Skagway Victory, 
Alexandria, 43 bls. rags. 

Lush Cotton Products Co., Exchange, 
Alleppy, 100 bls. cotton waste. 

E. J. Keller Co., Inc., Exchange, Al- 
leppy, 35 bls. old pute rags. 

Continental Bank Trust Co., Hobart 
Victory, Trieste, 265 bls. rags. 

E. J. Keller Co., Inc., Hobart Victory, 
Trieste, 317 bls. old rags. 

Bank of New York, Hobart Victory, 
Bari, 153 bls. dark cotton rags. 

Lush Cotton Products Co., Willis 
Vickery, Bombay, 50 bls. cotton 
waste. 

New England Waste Co., Willis Vick- 
ery, Bombay, 118 bls. cotton waste. 

Brandwein Mazur Co., Willis Vickery, 
Colombo, 200 bls. cotton waste. 

Schimmel Trading Corp., Willis Vick- 
ery, Colombo, 200 bls. cotton waste. 

E. J. Keller Co., Inc., Willis Vickery, 
Celombo, 150 bls. old jute rags. 

Continental Bank Trust Co., Willis 
Vickery, Genoa, 282 bls. old dark 
cotton rags. 

New England Waste Co., Willis Vick- 
ery, Genoa, 259 bls. cotton waste. 


Mur- 


Amicale Wool Service Co., Willis 
Vickery, Genoa, 156 bls. old dark 
cotton rags. 

Continental Bank Trust Co., Willis 
Vickery, Leghorn, 281 bls. rags. 
E. J. Keller Co., Inc., Willis Vickery, 
Leghorn, 176 bls. old dark cotton 

rags. 

Textile & Paper Supply Corp., Willis 
Vickery, Leghorn, 313 bls. old dark 
cotton. rags. 

GLUESTOCK 
H. Remis, Sampan Hitch, Trujillo City, 


369 bls. 
WOODPULP 


Cellulose Sales Co., Kanangoora, 
Stockholm, 300 bls. dry sulphite pulp; 
7000 bls. kraft sulphate pulp. 

Gottesman & Co., Inc., Kanangoora, 
Stockholm, 1 pcl. woodpulp. 


BOSTON IMPORTS 
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Parsons & Whittemore, Inc., Elg, 
Tofte, 5000 bls. mechanical pulp. 
Castle & Overton, Inc., Elg, Tofte, 
159 bls. dry bleached sulphite pulp. 
National Shawmut Bank, Taiwan, 
Santos, 347 bls. cotton waste. 

S. L. Ayres, Merchant Prince, Bom- 
bay, 200 bls. cotton waste. 

PHILADELPHIA IMPORTS 

WEEK EnpinG Aprit 26, 1947 

Cellulose Sales Co., Kanangoora, 
Stockholm, 2802 bls. sulphite pulp. 

Elof Hansson, Kanangoora, Gothen- 
burg, 12750 bls. chemical pulp. 

Parsons & Whittemore, Inc., Elg, 
Kristiansand, 1000 bls. mechanical 
pulp. 

Castle & Overton, Inc., Elg, Brevik, 
4132 bls. mechanical pulp. 

Castle & Overton, Inc., Elg, Tofte, 
3900 bls. sulphite pulp. 


March Pulp Imports 
Rose 30,000 Tons 


WasuHINGTON—Imports of wood pulp 
into the United States from all sources 
totaled 141,267 short tons in March 
1947 as compared with 109,769 tons in 
March 1946, the Department of Com- 
merce reported. 

Canada ranked as the principal sup- 
plier in both March 1947 and March 
1946, according to the Pulp and Paper 
Section, Office of International Trade. 

Imports from Canada in March to- 
taled 128,486 tons, 30,583 tons more 
than in March 1946. 

Imports from Sweden in March 1947 
were 11,830 tons or 4,351 tons more 
than in the same month of last year. 

No imports were received from Fin- 
land in March, while a year ago 4,387 
tons were imported. 

Norway supplied 951 tons in March 
1947 against none in the same month 
of 1946. 

Of total imports of all grades in 
March, 19,264 tons were of rayon and 
special chemical grades of bleached 
sulphite, leaving a balance of approxi- 
mately 122,000 tons of paper grade 
pulp. 

United States consumption by paper 
mills of imported pulp averages around 
125,000 tons a month. 
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I. doesn’t take a detective to find out that uncontrolled 
paper mill slime is a profit thief. At the same time, because the slime problem is rarely the same 
in any two mills, it’s seldom easy to bar the door to the avoidable stock losses, off-quality and 
breaks which result from slime. 

That’s why W & T job-engineered slime control processes—Break-Point Chlorination and 
Chloramines-are being called upon in more and more progressive mills to put a stop to unnecessary 
slime losses. 

Following a mill survey—without obligation—W & T engineers with over thirty years’ expe- 
rience in water treatment will recommend the specific chlorination equipment needed to meet 
your particular problem. For example, they may suggest Break-Point Chlorination of fresh water 
in conjunction with Chloramines and other chemicals for the control of recontamination through 
stock or by air-borne organisms. 

You may be sure that no matter what your slime problem the experience gained through 
making over 25,000 chlorinator installations coupled with recognition of the fact that no one 
method is suitable for all mills, will give you an economical and dependable slime control process 
designed by experts to solve the needs of your mill. 

Today over 300 paper mills are using W & T Chlorination Equipment to meet their slime 
control problems. The results of this experience are yours for the asking. Why not write today? 


WALLACE & TIERNAN 


COMPANY, INC. 


MANUFACTURERS OF CHLORINE AND AMMONIA CONTROL APPARATUS 
NEWARK 1, NEW JERSEY » REPRESENTED IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 





Office of the Paper Trapeze Journat, 
Wednesday, April 30, 1947. 


Demand for paper ana paperboard is 
still running well anead ot supply, but 
some quarters believe new capacities 
coming in might result in a fairly well 
balanced demand - supply situation by 
early 1948. While demand is_ still 
strong for most all grades of paper 
and board consumers are not buying 
in the large quantities they did last 
year. This trend is reflected in the 
recent sharp selling movement of paper 
stocks. Undoubtedly, the liquidation of 
several large blocks of paper stocks 
had some effect on the recent price dip 
of these stocks. . . . The dissolving 
wood pulp shortage is becoming seri- 
ous. The impact of the growth of the 
synthetic yarn industry on the wood 
pulp industry is demonstrated by the 
fact that wood pulp consumption for 
the purposes of making synthetic yarns 
has risen from a mere 45,000 tons in 
1930 to a record figure of 321,000 tons 
in 1946. Celanese Corporation of 
America has plans underway to relieve 
the shortage with the erection of a 
dissolving pulp mill in Prince Rupert, 
British Columbia, which is scheduled 
to have an initial output of 200 tons 
per day of highly purified cellulose. 
Eventually the Prince Rupert mill will 
have a daily capacity of 400 tons. 

The index of general business activ- 
ity for the week ended April 19 rose 
to 144.2 from 139.5 in the previous 
week, compared with 125.9 for the 
corresponding week in 1946. The index 
of paperboard production rose to 174.7, 
from 164.6 in the previous week, com- 
pared with 165.0 for the corresponding 
week in 1946. 

Paper production for the week end- 
yd April 19 was estimated at 104.4 
percent, compared with 100.7 for the 
preceding week, with 102.5 for the 
corresponding week in 1946, with 90.7 
for 1945, with 89.7 for 1944, and with 
89.8 percent for the corresponding 
week in 1943. 

Paperboard production for the week 
ended April 19 was 102.0 percent of 
capacity, compared with 96.0 percent 
for the preceding week, with 101.0 for 
the corresponding week in 1946, with 
98.0 for 1945, with 98.0 for 1944, and 
with 97.0 percent for the correspond- 
ing week in 1943, 

With publishers planning a quarter 
billion dollar expansion of plants and 
equipment over the next five years it 
looks as though newsprint will con- 
tinue short until considerably more 
new production is planned than is now 
in prospect. Advertising and circula- 
tion figures for 1947 promise to top 
records set last year. Publishers are 
clamoring for 15 to 20 percent more 
newsprint than they had in 1946, And 
all indications are they will want an 
additional 20 percent in 1948. Barring 
a major depression, the demand for 
newsprint will increase year by year 
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and unless steps are taken to develop 
new production the shortage is going 
to get worse. The recent hearings in 
Washington solved nothing, leaving 
Alaska open as the only logical new 
source of supply. Neither newsprint 
manufacturers nor publishers will ben- 
efit by enforced rationing; whereas 
both stand to benefit by a newsprint 
industry in untapped Alaska. 

With bleached sulphite becoming in- 
creasingly available due to acquisition 
of a pulp mill at Mount Tom,. Mass., 
the San-Nap-Pak Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Inc., expects to return to pre-war 
quality in its facial tissue line. The 
line is known as Lydia Grey Doeskin 
Tissues. It is in @ completely rede- 
signed package and will be available at 
more than 150,080 retail outlets 
throughout the country early in May. 
. .. Paper washcloths are coming on 
the market; they age made from a 
specially-treated paper and, according 
to their manufacturer, they can stand 
up to the toughest beard for mortths. 
... Waste paper consuming industries 
in the United States are currently us- 
ing more than twice as much paper 
stock than they were using ten years 
ago, and they are paying six times as 
much per ton for it. Mills are con- 
suming approximately 649,000 tons of 
waste paper a month this year as 
against 609,000 last year and 305,800 
ten years ago. 


Wood Pulp 


United States imports of paper grade 
wood pulp totaled 122,000 tons in 
March. This is just about 3,000 tons 
‘under the average monthly consump- 
tion of imported pulp by domestic 
paper mills. Finland did not ship wood 
pulp to the United States in March. 
Canada, Sweden, and Norway com- 
bined sent us 141,267 tons of pulp; 
19,264 tons were of rayon and special 
chemical grades of sulphate. Imports 
from Canada were 128,486 tons, from 
Sweden 11,830 tons and from Norway 
951 tons. 


_ Rags 


Paper mills are still showing an ac- 
tive interest in new domestic cotton 
cuttings at top price levels. Light per- 
cales are taken up at $5.50 to $6 per 
100 pounds delivered mills plus deal- 
cr’s commission. Washables stay 
around $4. White shirt cuttings and 
unbleached muslins both range from 
$11.50 to $12. 

Market for old domestic cotton rags 
continues steady. Blue overalls remain 
$3.75 per 100 pounds f.o.b. shipping 
point plus dealer’s commission. Re- 
packed thirds and blues are still $3. 
No. 1 whites repacked are sold around 
$5. 


Waste Paper 


Paper mill demand for waste paper 
is still strong, but not as active as it 


was prior to new spring collections. 
Although, despite record breaking col- 
lections this year, consumption has out- 
run collections by approximately 700 
tons a week. Waste paper collections 
for the first 16 weeks in 1947 were 88 
percent greater than they were for the 
corresponding period in 1946, 

Quotations vary widely on most all 
high grades. While there are excep- 
tions, No. 1 hard. white envelope cut- 
tings are currently at the $90 to $120 
level. No. 1 triple sorted soft brown 
kraft is down to the $60 to $70 level. 
White blank news at $75 to $80 is not 
unusual. Kraft envelope cuttings aver- 
age $100 to $105. No, 1 white ledger 
remains at $70 to $80. No. 1 soft white 
shavings are $85 to $95. No. 1 fly leaf 
shavings are $55 to $60. 


Old Rope and Bagging 


Market for old rope is steady with 
all offerings readily taken up. Quota- 
tions are firm with paper mills paying 
5.75 to 6.00c per pound f.o.b. New 
York for domestic Manila rope. Jute 
strings are 4.50 to 5.00c. No. 1 sisal 
strings 5.50 to 6.00c and mixed strings 
1.75 to 2.50c. 

Bagging prices remain firm despite 
a definite easing in the market. Bright 
bagging stays at $4.25 to $4.50 per 100 
pounds to mills f.o.b New York. No. 
1 domestic gunny is still $4.50, and 
bright wool tares are $4.50 to $4.75. 


Stora Kopparberg 
Stabilizes Prices 


New Yorx—Stora Kopparberg Cor- 
poration will continue to quote a price 
of $150 for Swedish bleached kraft 
pulp to all its customers for the full 
second quarter. James’ Donaldson, 
president, reports this action as part 
of a measure to aid the industry main- 
tain a stabilized economy. The com- 
pany has shipped 74 per cent of all 
the bleached kraft wood pulp that has 
arrived here from Sweden since V-E 
day. Sweden is anxious to step up her 
exports to this country and Donaldson 
believes shipments will show material 
improvement once Sweden gets more 
fuel. 


Clemson College Awards 
Thinning Contest Prizes 


CotumsBia, S. C.—The State For- 
estry Commission and the Clemson 
College Extension Service have judged 
that Claude E. Bullard, of Earl Branch 
(Hampton County), was the winner 
of the State five-acre pulpwood thin- 
ning contest, in which the top prize was 
$250. District winners, each receiving 
$125, were E. M. Meares, a Clemson 
master farmer of the Floyds section of 
Horry county; W. G. Tolbert, of 
Chesterfield county, and Doby Rish, of 
near Wagner, in Aiken county. 
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Nekoosa Portable Wood Peeler 


Produces Peeled Wood- 
With less labor 
No Wood loss 


More Economically 


Nekoosa Foundry & Machine Works Inc. 


Nekoosa, Wis. U.S.A. 





PRICES 


With the elimination of pricé controls on paper, pulp, 
rags and other materials, the quotations given below once 
more become indicative of trends in an open market. At 
the moment they canbe of little more, for, while some vol- 
ume business still is being done under contract at the 
figures given below, fluctuations representing special con- 
ditions are too varied and too frequent to permit prices 
to be given as representing a wholly stabilized market. 


Paper 


(Delivered New York) 


Standard News, per ton— 
Roll, contract ....$84.00 to $90.00 
Sheets 103.00 ** 109.00 
Kraft—per cwt.—Carload Quantities 


Zone A, Delivered 
40 Ib. base weight 
Superstandard 
Wrapping 
No. 1 Wrapping .. , 
Standard Wrapping 6.00 
Standard Bag .... 5.75 


Tissues—Per Ream 
lb. Zone 1. 


6.75 
6.25 
6.25 


24x36 (480) 10 


bee” 
os dae 
- 1.20 


. No. $e 
Wh. Anti- aes ce 
Kraft Unbl. 
Manila No. 2 


Toilet-—Per Case of 100 rolls—1 M 


Sheets. 
Unbleached 
Bleached 
Paper Towels—Per Case of 


Zone 1. 

Wh. C. fold 11x13% 4.39 

Br. Sgl. fold 10 in. 2.67 

Br. M’tif’'d 914x14% 3.78 

Br. M’tif’d 914x9%4. 2.67 
Manila—per cwt.—C. t f. a. 

No. 1 1.25 

No. 1 Manila 35 Ib. < 00 
Boards, per ton— 

81.50 
77.50 
92.50 
110.00 
95.00 
126.00 


Chip 

Sel. Mila. L1 Chip*89. 00 
White Pat. Coated*101.50 
Kraft Liners 42 Ib.*84.00 
Binders Boards .. 94.00 


* Base Prices per 10 tons. Less 
than 10 tons but over 3 tons, add 
$2.50; three tons or less, add $5; regu- 
lar 35-39 basis, add $5; basis 40-49, 
add $2.50; basis 91- 100, add $2.50; 
basis 101- 120, add $5. 


_The following are representative of 
distributors’ resale prices, all deliveries 
in Zone 1: 


Rag Content Bonds and Ledgers— 
White, Assorted Items 


Bonds Ledgers 


Ext. 
No. 1 $39.75 @$46.75 $40.90 @$48.00 
100% 


32.85 ** 38.50 34.00 * 40.00 
o 4.0. 30.55 *¢ 38.75 
24.30 “* 28.50 24.45 ** 30.00 


. ee eves Sf 


ee 


Rag 
85% 


20.05 ** 24.50 21.25 « 


Rag 17.85 ** 21.75 19.00 «<« 
Colors at $1.00 cwt. extra. 


Sulphite Bonds and Ledgers— 
White, Assorted Items 


25.75 
23.25 


Bonds Ledgers 

$12.00@$14.50 $13.15@$16.00 

11.25 ** 13.75 12.25 * 15.00 

No. Ce eee er 

No. 4 10.60 ** 13,00 11.75 ** 14,25 

Colors $1.00 ewt. extra. 
Free Sheet Book Papers— 
White, Cased Paper 

. 1 Glossy Coated.. $14. 70@$16.75 

. 2 Glossy Coated... 13.75 « 15.50 

. 3 Glossy Coated.. 13.20 ** 16.00 

4 Glossy Coated.. 12.80 14.50 


No. 1 
No. 2 
3 


Ivory & India at $. 50 cwt. extra. 


Wood Pulp 


Domestic mill prices delivered with ; 


former OPA freight allowances. 


Per Short ADT 
$75.00 to 
117.00 «« 
- 121.00 ** 125.00 

105.00 ** 115.00 


Groundwood 
Unbleached Sulphite.. 
Bleached Sulphite 
Bleached Soda 
Unbleached Kraft ... 102.50 “ 
Southern Kraft 90.00 «* 102.50 
Canadian mill prices delivered with 
freight allowances of $7.50 per ADT; 
unless otherwise specified: 
Per Short ADT 
$102.50 to 


Regular Kraft 

Select Unbleached 
Kraft (no freight al- 
lowance) 

Unbleached Sulphite. . 

Glassine Unbleached 
Sulphite (no freight 
allowance) 

Bleached Soda 

Groundwood 

Sideruns Pulping News 

Hardwood and Spe- 
cialty Grades 


Swedish Quotations 

Ex. dock, New York 

Per Short ADT 

$150.00 to 156.00 
151.00 ** 158.50 


115.00 « 


80.00 
75.00 = — 


Nominal 


Bleached Kraft 

Bleached Sulphite ... 
Unbleached Sulphite.. 121.00 “* 131.00 
Unbleached Kraft .... 116.00 ‘* 126.00 


Finnish Quotations 
Ex, dock, New York 
Per Short ADT 
Bleached Sulphite $165. 
Unbleached ee 
—. Sulphite (special 


rade) 
Usbieched Sulphate 
Unbleached Sulphate (special 
grade) 

Other European countries, at the 
present time, are not quoting on 
prompt and forward deliveries of w 
pulp, because they have no tonnage 
available for export. 


159.00 


New Domestic Cotton Cuttings 
(Prices delivered Mill Plus Dealer’s 


Commission) 

White Shirt $11.50 to $12.00 
Light Silesias 7.50 
Unbleached Muslin ... 11.50 12.00 
White Back Blue Over- 

alls 8.25 
Blue Overalls 7.75 
Unbl. Fancy Shirt.... 4.50 ¢¢ 
Light Percales 5.50 «6 
Light Prints 5.25 « 
Washables 4.00 
Bleachable Khaki .... 5.50% 6.00 
Unbleachable Khaki .. 5.00‘ 5.50 
Cottonades ; 5.00 


Old Domestic Cotton Rags 
(F.0.B. Shipping Point Plus Dealer’s 
Commision) 

Per 100 - 
No. 1 Whites Repacked $5.0 


No. 1 Whites Miscellaneous. . 
No. 2 Whites Repacked 


5.00 
6.00 
5.95 


“No. 2 Whites Miscellaneous. . 


Blue Overalls 

Thirds and Blues Repacked. 

Thirds and Blues Miscellaneous 

No. 1 Roofing Rags 

No. 2 Roofing Rags........-- 

No. 3 Jute Bagging 

No. 4 —— and hard back 
carpe 

No. LN "Roofing Rags 


New Foreign Cotton Cuttings 
(Prices delivered Mill) 


Per 100 Ibs. 
~ 00 to 
6.50 «« 
9.00 «¢ 
8.00 «* 
13.00 *¢ 


New Dark Cuttings... 
New Mixed Cuttings.. 
Light Silesias 

Light Flannelettes 
New White Cuttings .. 
Fancy Shirt Cuttings... 9.00 “ 
Light Prints 8.00 *¢ 
Bleachable Khaki, a 5 5: 00 «< 
Unbl. Khaki, No. 1.... 6.25 * 


Old Porsen Rags 
(F.0.B. New York) 
Per 100 ths 

$14.00 to 16.00 
12.00 ** 13.00 

8.00 ** 9.00 
8.00 “ 
10.00 ** 1 
8.00 « 
6.50 « 
5.00 
7.50 *« 
6.25 « 
5.25 «¢ 


10.00 
9.00 
15.00 
10.00 
10.00 
7.50 
6.75 


. 1 White Linens.. 
. 2 White Linens... 
. 3 White Linens... 
. 4 White Linens... 
. 1 White Cottons .. 
. 2 White Cottons... 
. 3 White Cottons... 
o. 4 White Cottons... 
Extra Light Prints 
No. 1 New Light Prints 
Med. Light Prints 
Dutch Blue Cottons.... 
Checks and Blues 
Linsey Garments 
Dark Cottons 
Old Shopperies ........ 
New Shopperies 


Oe RNR UA DANON Os 
Uusodvunsnouso>r> 
$3sss 3Sssss 


ocooocoomouwm 


Bagging 
(Prices to Mill, f.0.b. N. Y.) 


Per 100 Ibs. 
$4.75to 5.0 

4.25 «6 

4.50 « 

4.75 * 

4.25 «6 

6.00 « 

5.75 « 

4.50 « 

5.50 «« 


Foreign Gunny, No. 1. 
Domestic Gunny, No. 1 
Light Wool Tares 
Heavy Wool Tares 
Bright Bagging 
Foreign Manila Rope .. 
Domestic Manila Rope 
ne Strings 

No. 1 Sisal Strings .. 
Mixed Strings 


Waste Paper 


Prices to Mills 
(Dollars Per Ton) 
F.0.b. New York, Baled 


No. 1 Hard White 

Envelope Cuts, one 
cut - $100.00 @ $120.00 

No. Hard White 
90.00 ** 100.00 


Envelope Cuts “0 
No. 1 Hard White 
100.00 ** 110.00 


Shavings, unruled.. 
° Hard White 


Shavings, ruled ... 80.00 «<« 
Soft White Shavings, 
one cut 


No. 1 


95.00 «« 


85.00 « 

Soft White Shavings, 
Misc. 

me x Fly Leaf Shav- 


65.00 «« 
55.00 «< 
50.00 «« 
30.00 «< 


No. 4  Greundweed Fly 
Leaf Shavings .... 

No. 2 Mixed Ground- 
wood Fly 


90.06 
105.00 
95.00 
75.00 
60.00 
55.00 
33.00 


(nominal) 


— Colored Shav- 


(nominal) 


bide Shavings. . 
Overissue Magazines. . 
No. 1 Heavy Books & 

Magazines 
Mixed Books 
No. 1 White Ledger. . 
No. 2 Mixed Ledger, 

colored 
New Manila Envelope 

Cuttings. one cut.. 
New Manila Envelope 

Cuttings 
Extra Manilas 
Mixed Kraft, 

Bag Cuttings 
Kraft Envelope Cut- 

tings 
Triple Sorted, No. 

Brown Soft Kraft. 
New 100% Kraft Cor- 

rugated Cuttings .. 

1 Assorted Old 

Kraft 
New Jute Corrugated 

Cuttings 
Old 100% Kraft Cor- 

rugated Containers. 
No. 1 N 
No. 1 Mixed Paper. . 
Box Board ——— 
White Blank News. 
Overissue News 
Old Corrugated ..... 
Mill Wrappers 


40.00 « 
22.00 «« 
70.00 «« 


60.00 «<« 
100.00 « 


65.00 « 
40.00 «« 


75.00 «« 
100.00 «« 
60.00 «« 
70.00 « 
40.00 « 
27.00 « 


26.00 «« 
19.00 «<« 
23.00 «« 
75.00 « 


28.00 « 
22.00 «« 


Twines 


All Prices Nominal 
(F. 0. b. Mill) 
(Soft Fiber) 
Coarse Polished— 
India 
Fine Polished— 
Fine India 
Unpolished— 
Paper Makers 
Tube E 


Manila 


Polished Hemp 


PHILADELPHIA 


Domestic Rags (New) 


(F.0O.B. Eastern Shipping Point) 
Shirt Cuttings— 
New White No. 1.. .10%@ .11 
New White No. 2.. ete 
Light Silesias .... .07% * 
Black Silesias, soft .06% ‘ 
New Unbleached .. .10% “ 
Washable Prints .. .06% “ 
Washable No. 1.... .05 ‘ 
Blue Overall .0734 * 
Cottons—According to grades— 
Washable Shredding .03%4 ‘ 
Fancy Percales ... .0634 
New Black Soft.... nominal 
Khaki Cuttings— 
Unbleachable  Cot- 
ton Cuttings .... 
Bleachable 
Cuttings 
* Men’s Corduroy .. 
Ladies’ Corduroy .. 
Cottonades 


Domestic Rags (Old) 


(F.0.B. Eastern Shipping Point) 
White No. - 


05% “ 


06% * 
05% 6 


.07 
-06 
05% 
-06 


Mixed White 
be | No. 


ked 

Thirds and Blues— 
Miscellaneous 
Repacked 

Roofing Stock— 
Foreign No. 1 
Domestic No. 1.... 2.00 « 
Domestic No. 2.... 1.90 « 
Roofing Bagging .. 1.90 

Old Manila Rope.... 5.75 “ 


Bagging 


(nominal) 
(nominal) 


45.00 
25.00 
80.00 
70.00 
110.00 


75.00 
45.00 


85.00 
105.00 
70.00 
75.00 
50.00 


(nominal) 


27.00 
21.00 


80.00 


(nominal) 


30.00 
25.00 


nominal 


2.05 
1.95 
1.95 
6.00 


(F.O.B. Eastern Shipping Point) 


Gunny No, 1— 
Foreign 
Domestic 25 @ 

No. 1 Clean Bright— 
Sisal Strings 

No. 2 Clean Bright— 
Sisal Strings 

Sisal Jute 

Scrap— 

3.25 


nominal 


4.50 
04% 


03% 


€ 3.50 


“ 1.85 
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Cage Stocks at Low Coit” 


Valves and Fittings for practically every instal- 
lation are available today through WAA. All are 
the products of leading manufacturers, made to 
the highest specifications. Prices are sensationally 
low. A percentage of these Valves and Fittings 
are used or non-standard and are being offered on 
competitive bid. Buy from any WAA Regional 
Office—delivery is prompt. Purchases totalling 
$300.00 or more may be made for your use or 
resale. All items offered subject to prior sale. 


Valve sizes: VY inch to 24 inches 
Fitting sizes: VY inch to 36 inches 
Pressure ranges: 100 pounds p.s.i. to 3,000 pounds p.s.i. 


While every Regional Office has a supply of Valves 
and Pipe Fittings, the largest inventories are located 
in these cities: San Francisco, New York, Chicago, 
New Orleans, Richmond, Los Angeles, Seattle, Hous- 
ton, Boston, Philadelphia, Cincinnati, Jacksonville. 

EXPORTERS! Your business is 


solicited. Much material which * * * 


is surplus in the United States All Valves and Fittings are sold under existing priority regulations of WAA and 
‘ - 7 of the National Housing Expeditor. Veterans of World War II are invited to be 
is urgently needed or is readily certified at the War Assets Administration Certifying Office serving their area, 
salable in other countries. and then to purchase the materials affesed herein, 

Watch for other offerings; 

many of them may be of inter- OFFICE OF GENERAL 


est to your clients. . 
WAR ASSETS ADMINISTRATION 


Offices located at: Atlanta + Birmingham «+ Boston « Charlotte » Chicago 

Cincinnati « Cleveland « Denver « Detroit « Grand Prairie, Tex. « Helena 

Houston « Jacksonville +» Kansas City, Mo. + Los Angeles « Louisville » Minneapolis 
Nashville « New Orleans «New York « Omaha « Philadelphia « Portland, Ore. » Richmond 
St. Lovis « Salt Lake City « San Antonio « San Francisco « Seattle « Spokane « Tulsa 
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Wool Tares, heavy... 4.00 
New Burlap Cuttings 6.00 


Old Papers 


«4.25 
© 6.50 


No. 1 White Ledger. 
Ledger, colored 
No. 1 Heavy Books & 
oo 
2 verissue Magazines. 
(F. 0. b. Phila.) New Manila Envelope 
Mill Prices, Baled Cuttings 
No. 1 Hard White No. 1 Assorted Old 
Envelope Cuts, one _Kraft_. 
cut $100.00 @$115.00 No. 1 Mixed Paper.. 
No. Hard White 


75.00 « 80.00 . 
60.00 ** 65.00 


40.00 ** 45.00 
nominal 


80.00‘* — 
60.00 ** 65.00 


20.00 ** 
20.00 — 


Domestic 5 Se Washable .. 
Soft Jute Rope i ss 5, Khaki Cuttings ... 
Jute Carpet . 6. 66 O. D. Kh 
Bleachery Burlap ... 8.5 66 9, Corduroy 
Scrap Burlap— New Canvas ........ 

Foreign “4, B. V. D. Cuttings. . 

Domestic — «© 4, P 

South America .... 5. “6 Domestic hie (Old) 
Wool Tares— (F. o. b. Boston) 
White No. 1— 


a Foreign 

aie ae ‘ a ; y R hel 3.00 
fs ss raft Corrugated Cut- ; Aust. Wool Pouches. . epacked .......++ J. 

scr Wie: Sean re tings nominal New Zealand Wool Miscellaneous oe Oae 

one cut : 90. 95.00 Old Corrugated 30.00 ** 35.00 Pouches “ vee _ y a 

: a a Miscellaneous -. 2.65 

White Blank News.. 60.00‘* 65.00 Overissue News .... Twos and Blues, Re- 


40.00 «*§ — New Burlap Cuttings 6.00 « 6.5 
Soft White Shavings. 80.00‘¢ — No. 1 News......... — <« 30.00 Heavy Baling ane 
ol Blue Overalls.. 
Thirds and Blues, 


ging 5.25 6¢ §.75 
at Mill Bagging. - 3.50 ‘¢ 3.75 

Oe, 
Miscellaneous 


BOSTON No. 1 Roofing 
Black Stockings .... 


White and Colored 
neeeng Stock— 


. 4.50 « 
4.50 «4 
5.00 « 


“ a 


Old Papers 


(F. 0. b. Boston) 
Mill Prices, Baled 
No. 1 Hard White 
Shavings, unruled.. 7.00 
No. 1 Hard White 
Shavings, ruled ... 7.00 
— ee Shavings, 


> 
Ss 
S 


Tabulating Cards .. 4 Domestic Rags (New) 
Groundwood Tabulat- (F. 0. b. Boston) 
ing Cards 1.35 Shirt Cuttings— 
White Blank News. . New Light Prints. .07 @ 
p Assorted ~ Fancy Percales ... .07% * 
3 0 New White No. 1.. .10 
1 Mixed Paper.. 


: New Light Flannel- 
Overissue News .... 1.5 , ettes 0 + 


6.25 Box Board Cuttings... .72% Canton Flannels, 
. New Coereated Cut- Bleached .. ‘ sé 
tings, Kraft Underwear Cutters, i 

No" © sis ined Bh . 1.65 . Old 100% Kraft Cor- Bleached .. .. 10 «6 Fostign Rags 

a y Lea lav- 2.00 oat cheatin. 1.75 Underwear Cutters, (F. 0. b. Boston) 
. c orrugate ‘on- Unbleached . 

No. 1 Groundwood Fly 1.25 tainers .. 1.5 Silesias No. 

No.2 ns ie : Jute Corrugated Cut- New Black Silesias.. 
cast Ghavinen .. z 1.25 tings e< Red Cotton Cuttings. .05 -- 

Mixed acd shee. Paper Strings Soft Unbleached .... . RS 


Blue Cheviots .... . ‘ 08 
ngs 2.50 aa . 
New Manila Envelope Bagging 

Cuts, one cut 5.00 


Hard White Envelope (F. 0. b. Boston) 
Cuts, 3.37% Gunny Bagging— 

Triple Sorted No. 1 Foreign 
Brown Soft Kraft. 3.50 Domestic 

Mixed Kraft Eny. & Sisal R N. 
Bag Cuttings 3.75 Sina eene a 

Kraft Envelope Cut- Sisal Rope No. 

Mixed Rope 


tings ... 3.75 
No. 1 Heavy Books & Mixed Strings 
Transmission Rope— 


Magazines 2.50 c $110.00 @ $120.00 Overionse ae 

New Manila Envelope Foreign (nominal) No. White No. 1 News.... 
Cuts, one cut 2.87% Domestic « 3.50 Shavings, unruled.. 105.00 “* 115.00 No. 1 Mixed Paper.. 

New Manila Envelope Manila Rope— No. 1 Soft White Old Corrugated 
Cuttings Foreign (nominal) Shavings 80.00 ** 95.00 Mill Wrappers 


bltttI8t 


Old Manila Rope.... 


(nominal) 
. . (nominal) 
. - (nominal) 
. - (nominal) 
. » (nominal) 
(nominal) 
(nominal) 


Dark Cottons .... 


Old Fustians 
Old Linsey Garments 
New Silesias 


CHICAGO 


No. 1 White Ledger.. 55.00 « 
No. 1 Heavy Books & 
wa 

i ‘ ite an ews.. 
Mill Prices, Baled Mixed Kraft Env. 
Shavings— Bag Cuttings 75.00 « 
No. 1 Hard White En- No. 1 Assorted Old 

velope Cuts, one Kraft 


Waste Paper 
(F. o. b. Chicago) 


> 


+ 
“MN 
mn 


40.00 «« 
43.00 « 


Ii 


nN 
wm 
o 


45.00 «< 
28.00 *« 
25.00 « 
20.00 «* 
36.00 « 
22.00 *« 


MARKETS 


BLANC FIXE—Supplies fair to good with demand 


steady and deliveries slow. Pulp is currently quoted at 
$55 per ton, in barrels, car lots, at works; the powder 
is quoted at $67.50 per ton car lots. 

BLEACHING POWDER—Current supplies ade- 
quate to meet demands. Shipments sometimes de- 
layed. Quotations are unchanged. Prices on bleach- 
ing powder range from 2.75 to $3.75 per 100 pounds. 

CASEIN—Current prices on processed acid precipi- 
tated casein are reported around 32 to 36 cents per 
pound for domestic grades and 34 to 38c for Argentine 
f. o. b. shipping point. 

CAUSTIC SODA—Demand far exceeds output with 
little relief seen for domestic or export markets. Solid 
caustic soda is reported at $2.50 per 100 pounds; flaked 
and ground offered at $2.90 to $3 per 100 pounds, car 
lots, at works. 

CHINA CLAY—Supply tight as demand continues 
heavy. Domestic filler clay is currently $8.50 to $9 
per ton, car lots. Coating clay is $12 car lot and $16 
less car lot. Imported clay is $49 to $52 per ton, car 
lot, export warehouse ; $69 to $72 less lot for powdered. 

CHLORINE—Market tight as demand continues to 
exceed output, stocks low. Lack of tank cars continues 
to hamper deliveries. Quotations unchanged. Chlorine 
is currently quoted at $2 to $3.50 per 100 pounds. 

ROSIN—Gum rosin in drums, per 100 pounds, net, 
in oes New York, car lots, B, D, $10.80; E, F, G, H, 
I, K, M, $11.80; WG, $12. 05; ww, $12 05. Wood 
Socket per 100 pounds, tet, £0 b. N. Y., B, $7.45; 
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FF, $8.95; G, H, I, $10.25; WW, and X $10.45. 

SALT CAKE—Demand continues to increase with 
supplies showing little improvement. Prices remain un- 
changed. Domestic salt cake is quoted at $20.00 to 
$26 per ton in bulk. Chrome salt cake is quoted at $16 
per ton. 

SODA ASH—Demand active as supplies continue 
short, previous orders filled. Contract orders prevail at 
the same high levels, Current prices, car lots, per 100 
pounds, are as follows: in bulk, $1.08; in paper bags, 
$1.20; and in barrels, $1.60. 

STARCH—Domestic demand absorb capacity pro- 
duction leaving little for export. Starch prices continue 
strong with the pearl grade quoted at $4.67 per 100 
pounds ; powdered starch at $4.78 per 100 pounds, car 
lots, Chicago. 

SULPHATE OF ALUMINA—Demand active, sup- 
ply fair. Quotations continue unchanged. The commer- 
cial grades are quoted at from $1.15 to $1.30 per 100 
pounds, in bags, car lots, f. o. b, works. Iron free is 
quoted at $1.95 to $2.25 per 100 pounds, in bags at 
works. 

SULPHUR—Pilentiful supplies to meet active do- 
mestic and export demands. Annual contracts are 
quoted at $16 per long ton, f. o. b. mines; the price 
f. o. b. at Gulf Ports is $17. 50 per long ton. 

TALC—Domestic and French grades are moving in 
fair volume with prices steady. Domestic grades are 
currently quoted at from $16 to $30 per ton at mines; 
Canadian at $35 to $45 per ton. All prices in car lots. 
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DIGESTED 


Probably the most critical decisions of the current 
phase of price change have to do with inventory. When 
all prices are rising, it is a risk not to build inventory. 
For several years most of you have had the alternative 
of buying all you could lay your hands on, or of closing 
your plants. In some lines of business, buying ahead 


has now become a greater risk than not buying ahead. 
These latter must now recognize that when price de- 


clines spread from industry to industry, their own 
industry will not be permanently immune. For them it 
will be particularly important to keep in mind that as 
soon as they and their purchasing competitors stop 
building inventories, demand for the materials they buy 
will lessen even if consumption is maintained. All plans 
for plant expansion or for integration of production 
should now be carefully reviewed. 
As for wages, they tend to be the last price to stop 
rising. A year ago it was being widely said that prices 
of manufactured prices could not decline so long as 
wages kept moving upward. Market conditions may 
force you to lower your prices, while wages remain firm 
or even rise further. From your standpoint, your only 
answers to this dilemma are lower raw material prices, 
manufacturing cost reduction through increased effi- 
ciency, and shutting down of marginal high cost produc- 


tion units—By Chapin Collins, from an address before 
the American Management Association. 
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Production Ratio Report* 
(Production as per cent of six-day capacity) 


COMPARATIVE WEEKLY SUMMARIES 
Current Weeks—1947 Corresponding Weeks—1946 
13°. - 107.2 March 16. 


Mare! » 1041 


March 22 > 105. , . 105.0 


March 29 
April 5 .. 
April 12 (Revised 


- 104.9 
- 104.1 


April 19 .......0. Boece 


COMPARATIVE MONTHLY SUMMARIES 


May .... 100.7 Oct. .... 106.4 1947 
94.7 June - 104.6 Nov. .... 105.5 Jam. .... 102.1 
eens icse’ SAD DOR cis TS eb. «2... 105.9 
> 000s 2One: Ane: ceve 1046.7 Mar. .... 106.1 
Apr. .... 102.7 Sept. .... 101.3 Year Avg. 101.1 


COMPARATIVE YEARLY SUMMARIES 


1940 1941 1942 1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 
Year to date.. 85.1 90.4 102.9 888 88.1 884 99.7 104.9 
Year Average. 85.6 97.4 90.4 87.8 88.1 89.4 101.1 


, 


PAPERBOARD OPERATING RATIOSt 


Current Weeks—1947 
March 15 


Corresponding Weeks—1946 
March 16 
March 22 March 23 
March 29 ‘ sos March 30 
April 5 eee April 6. 
April 12 ae April 13 . 
April 19 April 20 


Year Jan. Feb. Mar. Apr. May June July Aug. Sept. Oct. Nov. Dec. Avg. 
1946 90 91 100 99 94 97 89 99 96 100 99 92 9%6 
1947 99 103 101 


* Based on tonnage reported to American Paper and Pulp Association. 
Does not include mills reporting to National Paperboard Association, 
except in isolated cases where both paper and paperboard are produced 
and separate tonnage figures are not readily available. Does not include 
mills producing newsprint exclusively. 

+ Per cents of operation based on “Inch-Hours” reported to the 
National Paperboard Association. 


LYDDON & COMPANY 
CWT he 


EXPORTERS OF WOOD PULP TO BRITAIN, 
SOUTH AMERICA AND ALL OTHER WORLD MARKETS & 


SV a eee 


10 EAST 40° STREET, 
NEW YORK 16, N. Y. 


INCORPORATED 
WOOD PULP 


WORLD-WIDE PAPER EXPORTERS 


LONDON : PARIS - OSLO - STOCKHOLM « SAO PAULO - MONTREAL 
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Timing 


If John H. Hinman, president of the International 


Paper Company had not achieved a reputation for 
conservative judgment and complete honesty of mo- 
tive to himself and to his company he might be easily 
accused of some such superficial thing as knowing 
how to play for applause from the gallery. Actually 
the action of International at midweek in reducing 
prices on two items in its long and dominating line 
was taken for reasons that are probably considerably 
farther reaching in their importance, but all of these 
reasons suffered no whit in the added attention that 
was given to the company’s action because of the 
incidental element of timeliness. 


In adopting a reduction of $5 a ton in kraft liner 
board and $10 a ton in kraft corrugated shipping con- 
tainers, International took its step at a time when price 
reductions were subject matter of live interest. A 
week earlier the President of the United States had 
repeated in New York his earnest urging that busi- 
ness must take such a step. A few days later a New 
England seacoast town had earned the headlines 
through an announced general reduction in everything 
sold in the town. A speaker before the American 
Management Association over the weekend, had cited 
closer margins between cost and selling price as some- 
thing that everybody must look forward to. Earlier 
in the month purchasing agents of the nation had 
begun to complain about paper prices. Whether for 
good reason or for no reason at all, prices have been 
a widely advertised factor of the market of late weeks. 
This condition, it may be expected, will continue. 

3ut for its action in taking a first step downward 
this week International not only received the highly 
accented newspaper attention that always is accorded 
to the first step of major importance that has been 
taken in recent years to halt the rise; it also received 
a second headline, and its action won the additional 
attribute of approval from the White House. It may 
be assumed correctly that Mr. Hinman, as president 
of the company, was looking much farther into the 
future, and at stakes of a great deal more value to 
the nation’s economy in the present action than a 
simple note of appreciation from any highly placed 
personage, A Presidential letter never helped meet a 
payroll—or a dividend date. 

Never the less Mr. Hinman would have been a 
good deal less than human if he had been inclined to 
withhold the text of a telegram that he received from 
Dr. John R. Steelman, assistant to the President, in 
which Dr. Steelman said the action would tend to 
lower the cost of distributing food, clothing and drugs. 
The text of Dr. Steelman’s message, characterizing 
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the cuts as “a solid victory for business common 
sense,” as made public by Mr. Hinman, follows: 

“The International Paper Company’s voluntary re- 
duction in price of kraft liner board and containers is 
a solid victory for busines and common sense. I am 
especially pleased that this substantial reduction will 
tend to lower the cost of distribution of food, cloth- 
ing, drugs and other products to our people. You 
have struck a solid blow against the high cost of 
living. I hope others in a position to do so will follow 
the lead. The President joins me in congratulating 
you and your company on this move.” 


Work 


The worker is potential capital, and what happens 
to all of our other assets depends on how well the 
investment in human ability has been developed. So 
argues H. F. Willkie, whose success in getting the 
most out of people and in helping them to get more 
out of themselves has brought him a widely known 
reputation. Because the paper industry is one in 
which people spend long useful years at work which 
gives them a sense of usefulness and of mastery, it 
becomes appropriate to regard this industry as one 
particularly fitted to the conditions, and to the future, 
which Mr. Willkie recently laid down as a goal for 
industry in general. 

People need to be able, said this Seagram vice- 
president recently before a production session of the 
American Management Association, to assimilate 
their likes and dislikes, their personal desires, their 
social instincts into their work-pattern. Through 
participation with others they cultivate a sense of 
belonging. Industry as a system has within it the 
latent power to give people a very real sense of 
status, a high self - justification for increasing the 
dignity of man, and make it possible for man to com- 
pete with himself for greater self-development. 

It seems to Mr. Willkie that “any man who does 
day after day a job which he hates, which requires 
compensation, which so deadens his senses that he 
must escape from it nightly, is a fool. It is possible 
to make a living at almost anything; one might as 
well work at something he likes, even if the financial 
return is low. But the truth is that if he likes it 
well enough, if he brings to it all of his faculties 
and his cunning, if he lives his work in short, it will 
not only reward him with a rich and satisfying life; 
it usually pays him a much greater financial return 
than he could ever have as a slave of dull routine, 
as a marionette of the system.” 


6). 4 Croke 
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Fishing shirt manufactured by Archer Rubber Company 


Picture e of a dry fly Sdemen 


ae fishing shirt is 


another interesting application of GEON raw materials 


T’S the fisherman that’s dry in this 

case—not the fly. That’s because he’s 
wearing a new kind of fishing shirt— 
fabric with a tough coating made from 
one of the GEON polyvinyl resins. 
Thanks to the coating the shirt is com- 
pletely waterproof. It resists the aging 
effects of sun and rain and air. He can 
wear it through the brush along the 
bank and it won’t scuff. When he gets 
home he can roll the shirt into a ball 
and throw it in the corner of the 
closet. When he gets it out again it'll 
be as good as new—no sticking, no 
cracking, even when rolled up wet. 


B. F. Goodrich Chemical Company 


GEON polyvinyl materials « HYCAR American rubber « KRISTON thermosetting resins * GOOD-RITE chemicals 
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These and many other important 
properties may be found in a wide 
variety of products made from GEON. 
Such products can be made to resist 
oils, greases, foods, chemicals, heat, 
cold, mildew, and many other normally 
destructive factors. They may be bril- 
liantly or delicately colored—clear or 
opaque—flexible or rigid. Processing 
methods include pressure or injection 
molding, calendering or casting sheet 
or film, solution or latex coating and 
impregnating, and extruding. 

Other raw materials made by B. F. 
Goodrich Chemical Company include 


HYCAR American rubber, KRISTON 
thermosetting resins, and GOOD- 
RITE chemicals. While we make no 
finished products from any of these 
materials, we'll be glad to help with 
special problems or applications. For 
more information please write B F. 
Goodrich Chemical Company, Dept. 
U-5, Rose Building, Cleveland 15, 
Ohio. In Canada: Kitchener, Ontario. 


A DIVISION OF 
THE B F GOODRICH COMPANY 
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Washing Sulphate Pulp With Screw Presses’ 


By George W. Brumley’ 


Abstract 
The principles and operation of screw presses for 


pulp washing are given. This system has been in « 


operation for 5 years processing 125 tons of kraft 
pulp daily. 


The purpose of this paper is to give to those 


unfamiliar with this, one of the newer types of pulp 
washing, a general knowledge of its principles and 
functioning. The observations to follow are based 
upon 5 years actual operation with presses in a mill 
of approximately 125 tons average daily capacity. 

The furnish requirements cover a wide range and 
demand pulps of considerable variation. 

The system consists of a brown stock thickner 
followed by three presses, connected by cross con- 
veyors, with a counter-current filtrate flow. 


Pulp Cycle 


The brown stock is fed from the blow tank, at 
approximately 4% consistency, to a rotary thickner 
which discharges the pulp into a chute feeding the 
first press. The thickner discharges the stock at 11 
to 12% consistency. The stock then passes through 
the first press which consists of a tapered worm 
enclosed in a perforated tube. The tube is constructed 
of six semicircular perforated plates with holes of 
0.085 inch diameter. The first press discharges the 
stock at approximately 40% consistency into an en- 
closed screw type conveyor which transports the 
stock to the second press. Into each conveyor is 
placed a dilution liquor from a subsequent pressing. 
The stock is again pressed in the second press, di- 
luted in the second conveyor and given a final press- 
ing in the third press before being diluted as it 
falls into the washed stock chest. 


Liquid Cycle 
As was pointed out previously the liquid cycle 
is counter-current; the wash water being applied 
through perforations in the worm in the end of 
the last press. There are six filtrates which are ex- 
tracted and disposed as follows: 


Filtrate No. Source Disposition 
No. Deccsnccnceaece 3rd press 2nd cross conveyor 
BEN Wa delete vecewse 3rd press End of 2nd press 
SS ae 2nd press lst cross conveyor 
Se Cass cas ueuen 2nd press End of Ist press 
PG Bidaic discs se Ist press Blow tank dilution 
WP Bees kn seuanse’ Brown stock thickener Evaporator feed 


* Presented at the meeting of the Technical Association of the Pulp 
and Paper Industry held at the Hotel Roosevelt, New Orleans, La., 
Oct. 14-15, 1946. 


*Member TAPPI: Ass’t Gen. Mgr. St. Marys Kraft Corp., St. 
Marys, Ga. 
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The average concentration of black liquor solids 
in the No. 1 filtrate is 16.5 to 17% when washing 6 
tons per hour of pulp and using 85 g.p.m. water on 
the third press. The liquid filtrates six to three in- 
clusive are pumped directly from point of extraction 
to point of reentry into the system by four 200 g.p.m. 
spumps. The other two filtrates flow by gravity into 
their respective tanks. 

There are three tanks required; the first, merely 
a sump tank of 750 gallons in the fourth filtrate 
system, the second, a second filtrate tank of 3500 
gallons capacity to give some flexibility in blow tank 
consistency and third the conventional weak black 
liquor storage which receives the first filtrate. 
























































Equipment Details 








It is interesting to note some of the construction 
details of the presses and conveyors. The presses 
consist of a tapered worm approximately 11 feet 
long and 18 inches in diameter which rotates in a 
cylinder formed in the frame by six semicircular per- 
forated plates. As the stock is propelled by the rotat- 
ing tapered worm increasing amounts of pressure is 
applied and that liquid contained in the stock is 
pressed out. The radius of the grooves of the worm 
are so designed that actually several pressings are 
obtained in each press. 

The only satisfactory way to change the pulp 
washing capacity of presses is to change the pulley 
ratio, resulting of course in a changed worm speed. 
The capacity of the presses cannot be reduced by 
lowering the amount of pulp fed as this decreases 
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Stock Flow Diagram. 
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Fic, 2 
Third Unit of Pulp Washing System. 


the consistency of the press discharges and con- 
sequently gives poorer washing. 

The conveyors are water tight screw type con- 
veyors capable of handling 6% tons of stock per 
hour and are driven by a top mounted direct drive. 
The worms of the presses are turned by 125 hp. 
synchronous motors of 720 r.p.m. The conveyors 
are equipped with 5 horse power 1200 r.p.m. motors. 
The water, or filtrate from a subsequent section, is 
applied to the press by the use of a Johnson joint 
on the end of the worm. There are three concen- 


tric pipes that deliver the water through holes to 
various parts of the worm. 


Results 


When presses of this type are operated at their 
designed worm speed and capacity the following 
results can be expected. 
Worm Discharge 
Speed, Consistency, Per Ton 
r.p.mi. % moisture-free Pulp Discharge 

lst press 57 38-40 225 

SOE GIGS Ss ci hes ckeee 54 40-41 125 

3rd press 40-41 50 


Pounds Na2SO, 


Corrosion in Storage Tanks for Crude 
Sulphate Turpentine’ 


By S. G. Norton’, Gordon E. Lowe?, and George M. Calhoun? 


Abstract 


The factors which promote corrosion in storage 
tanks for crude sulphate turpentine are indicated and 
preventative recommendations are given. 

Tests were made for corrosion rate by exposing 
various metals in the vapor above the liquid stored 
in a small storage tank. Stainless steel, Everdur, or 
nickel should be satisfactory construction materials. 
Copper, aluminum, or hot-dipped galvanized tanks 
might be satisfactory but should be tested under 
sperating conditions. 


In the storage of crude sulphate turpentine, the 
problem of tank corrosion has presented serious diffi- 
culties. Ordinary steel tanks and tank cars show 
marked corrosion, principally above the usual liquid 
level. 

Since crude sulphate turpentine is a byproduct of 
the sulphate or alkaline pulping process, collected by 
condensation and separation from the digester blow- 
off, it would be expected to contain entrained alkali. 
Certainly any acids normally derived from wood 

* Presented at the meeting of the Technical Association of the Pulp 
ee 9 rr held at Roosevelt Hotel, New Orleans, La., Octo- 


1 Member TAPPI; Hercules Powder Co., Brunswick, Ga. 
2 H.rcules Powder Co., Brunswick, Ga. 
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(principally formic and acetic), would be neutralized 
in the digester. 

The pH of several samples of relatively fresh 
crude sulphate turpentine bears out this conclusion. 
These samples had pH values as follows: 


Sample from mill A storage tank 

Sample from mill A tank car shipment 
Sample from mill B tank car shipment 
Sample from mill C tank car shipment 


SNe 
wens 


umbde 


Upon continued storage the pH of the material 
changes. A sample from a 75,000-gallon storage tank 
at Hercules Powder Company’s Brunswick Plant had 
a pH of 4.4. An average storage time of 60 days is 
estimated for this tank. This development of acidity 
is probably caused by settling out of entrained alkali, 
together with formation of hydrogen sulphide and 
other sulphur acids by decomposition of certain 
organic sulphides present. 

In an outdoor storage tank, exposed to alternate 
heating by the sun and cooling at night, the low- 
boiling compounds in the crude mixture, along with 
the moisture present, tend to distill out of the tur- 
pentine and condense on the inside of the tank above 
the liquid level. These condensed liquids would prob- 
ably be saturated by hydrogen sulphide and would 
probably contain other sulphur acids. The presence 
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of water in the condensate would offer opportunity 
for ionization of the hydrogen sulphide and would 
accelerate the corrosion. (pH of a saturated water 
solution of hydrogen sulphide is 3.5.) 


In the course of processing crude sulphate turpen- 
tine at the Brunswick Plant, a light-end fraction of 
the crude is collected in a small storage tank. This 
crude liquid in the tank has shown the following 
analysis : 

A.S.T.M. Distillation: 


SH ccccccccccesececocscoeecoes 47.0° C. 

BED Kheeedb dened cnsécccceeeesee 50.5° C. 

SOT ccecccccccccccccccesccocece 157.5° C. 

DOF cccccccccccccccccccccoccces 162.0° C. 
FTE cccccccvcccececesecscecccoesscee 3.9 


Corrosion Rate 


Corrosion is quite marked at the top of this tank, 
and since it seemed to offer conditions for an ac- 
celerated test, the tank was used for exposure of 
test strips. The various samples were suspended in the 
vapor above the liquid stored in this tank for a 
period of 1 month. The standard method for de- 
termining corrosion in terms of penetration rate was 
used in calculating results. 


Corrosion Rate, 


_. Metal inches per year Remarks 

No. 304 stainless steel............. None 
a ED Sen cdocsecsoacese coee $1 mone c 

MOREE cccccccce cceesecocscoceces ight gain ‘oated with copper 

sulphide 
Everdur 1010 ...cccccccccccccscee 0.00017 
Tehel «cece recccccccccccccevecs 0.00004 
GHUMMEOD BGR ccc ccvcccccecesese 0.00015 Corrosion only on 
, s unprotected edges 

Steel with heavy coating of Tygon 

GED ccccecccosuesdesssoedce eee 0.00370 Paint mostly gone; 

¥ steel badly corroded 
Be GUD kde dn cddewesivciadee . 0.00560 Badly corroded 


For comparison with these results, data from a 
table from Speller (1|) is given which cites corrosion 
rates on samples immersed in water saturated with 
hydrogen sulphide. 


Metal inches ear 
DEE  Aitacduny ngcdsededaceiaansehees 0.00024 
SE MEEED: s soanatesseuteducsine veeee 0.00054 
DS GUD. ccccgéecacaddided 0.00149 
GY SUNN cdacctedéccccateda seas 0.00959 


Although these rates are somewhat higher than 
those shown in the Hercules tests, the relationship 
is similar. ° 

Both the Hercules and the Speller tests indicate 
that all metals tested, except plain steel, are suitably 
resistant to corrosion in tank areas exposed to sul- 
phate turpentine vapors. However, fresh crude sul- 
phate turpentine containing entrained alkali might 
cause serious deterioration to aluminum, or to the 
zinc coating in a galvanized tank. 

To test this possibility, strips of aluminum and 
galvanized iron should be immersed in a tank con- 
taining fresh, alkaline crude sulphate turpentine, con- 
tinuously changed. Such a test was not available to 
the author, but could readily be made at any mill 
producing crude sulphate turpentine. It would be 
desirable to make this test before constructing 
aluminum or galvanized storage tanks. 

Tygon paint failed because of its solubility in the 
organic liquids present. This is true of most types of 
paints, lacquers, or other coatings. In an extensive 
Series of tests involving hundreds of coatings, only 
one type of coating dependably resistant to the solvent 
and corrosive action of liquid turpentine in shipping 
containers has been found. This one coating is a 
Phenolic resin baked on at relatively high tempera- 
oo and is not suited for application to storage 
anks, 


The following conclusions are drawn from the 
above tests: 
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1. Tanks constructed of stainless steel, Everdur, or 
nickel, should be satisfactory for storage of crude 
sulphate turpentine. Steel clad with a thin layer of 
any of these metals on the interior should be equally 
satisfactory, and less expensive. 

2. Aluminum or hot-dipped galvanized tanks would 
probably be acceptable, but these materials should be 
tested under operating conditions before constructing 
the tanks. 

3. Copper would doubtless be satisfactory since it 
soon forms a very dense coating of sulphide which 
would protect it from further action. 

4. A steel tank insulated against marked temper- 
ature changes, or even shaded against the sun, or 
painted outside with a reflecting paint such as 
aluminum, would probably suffer less corrosion than 
one exposed to wide changes in interior temperature. 

5. A steel tank, or separator, so operated that it 
is kept filled completely with fresh crude sulphate 
turpentine, should suffer very little corrosion. 


Literature Cited 


1. Speller, F. N., “Corrosion, Causes and Prevention,” Second Edition, 
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Carlyle Harmon, formerly of the Marathon Cor- 
poration, is now in the Research Division, Chicopee 
Mfg. Corporation, Chicopee Falls, Mass. 

Raymond G. Hart, formerly of Crane & Company, 
is now paper chemist for the Casein Company of 
America, Bainbridge, N. Y. 

J. E. Heiskanen, formerly of Rauma-Raake O/Y, 
Finland, is now mechanical engineer for the Pulp 
Bleaching Company, Seattle, Wash. 

Frank Makara, formerly of the Gulf Oil Company, 
is now in the Patent Department of the California 
Research Corporation, 200 Bush St., San Francisco, 
Calif. 

Frederick D. McGillicudy, Jr., is now safety direc- 
tor for Rayonier, Inc., Olympia, Wash. 

George W. Porter, formerly of the Minnesota & 
Ontario Paper Company, is now president of the 
Technical Supply Company, 517 Northwestern Bank 
Bldg., Minneapolis, Minn. 

Norman G. Sixt, formerly of McLaurin-Jones 
Company, Inc., is now manager in charge of operations 
for the Susquehanna Chemical Corporation, 350 Fifth 
Avenue, New York, N. Y. 

Eugene E. Roudabaugh, formerly of the Crossett 
Research Laboratory, is now pulping technologist for 
the New York & Pennsylvania Company, Lock 
Haven, Pa. 

W. A. Kirkpatrick of the Allied Paper Mills, Kala- 
mazoo, Mich., succeeded Hermon Barker of Bird & 
Son, E. Walpole, Mass., as chairman of the TAPPI- 
M.1.T. Alumni Group at the luncheon held at the En- 
gineers Club, New York, N. Y., February 26th. About 
60 attended the luncheon. There were large attend- 
ances at the luncheon of the University of Maine, 
New York State College of Forestry and the dinner 
of the Institute of Paper Chemistry. 

Change of Date: The next meeting of the Kala- 
mazoo Valley Section of the Technical Association 
will be held on May 8th instead of May Ist as previ- 
ously announced. The meeting will be held at the 
Columbia Hotel, Kalamazoo, Mich. at 6:30 p. m., 
May 8th. Several speakers will discuss pumps, pump- 
ing and flow of stock and fluids in paper mills. There 
will be an exhibit of pumping equipment and acces- 
sories. 
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The Determination of Alpha-Cellulose 
in Unbleached Pulps” 


By Paul F. Cundy? and Maxine Murphy Beck? 


Abstract 


The presence of lignin, a noncellulosic material, 
in the alpha-cellulose residue from unbleached pulps 
requires that a correction be made therefor. This may 
be done by determining the lignin content of the 
residue but this is a time-consuming operation of 
questionable accuracy. Delignification of unbleached 
pulps with sodium chlorite prior to the determina- 
tion of alpha-cellulose has been found to be less 
time consuming and yields alpha-cellulose values 
lower than those obtained by the conventional 
method. This difference appears to be the result of 
removal, after delignification, of hemicellulosic ma- 
terials which are protected from alkaline dissolution 
by lignin in the usual method. For this reason, alpha- 
cellulose obtained after delignification of the pulp 
more accurately expresses the true resistant-cellu- 
lose content of the pulp. Details are given for a pro- 
posed method embodying the use of sodium chlorite 
as a delignifying agent. 


Alpha-cellulose is usually defined in analytical 
terms as the portion of the pulp resistant to the 
action of strong alkali under stipulated conditions 
of temperature and manipulation. The alpha-cellu- 
lose content is a measure of the “resistant” cellu- 
lose. However, in unbleached pulps a significant 
amount of lignin is also resistant to the solvent ac- 
tion of the strong caustic and appears in the alpha- 
cellulose residue. To place the alpha-cellulose values 
obtained from unbleached pulps on a basis compar- 
able with those from bleached pulps, some means 
of compensating for the presence of this noncellu- 
losic material is necessary, 

Commonly, this is done by determining the lignin 
content of the alpha-cellulose residue and making 
the appropriate correction. Although this method is 
simple, it is also time consuming, and the results 
obtained are open to serious question because the 
drastic hydrolytic conditions necessary to isolate the 
lignin may well lead to reversion of some carbohy- 
drate material and/or to solubility of some of the 
lignin. 

This rather unsatisfactory procedure may be 
avoided by delignifying the pulp prior to the alkaline 
treatment. Since it has been the experience of a 
number of investigators that the action of sodium 
chlorite in acetic acid solution upon cellulose is 
very mild, this reagent has been chosen as the de- 
lignifying agent in this investigation. 

To determine the effect of the chlorite treatment 
on the alpha-cellulose content of pulps, cotton linters 
and bleached sulphite pulps of known alpha-cellu- 
lose content were treated with varying amounts of 
chlorite. The results, shown in Table I, indicate that 
the action of the chlorite results in no serious loss 

* Presented at the Annual Meeting of the Technical Association of 
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TABLE I.—EFFECT OF CHLORITE TREATMENT ON ALPHA- 
CELLULOSE CONTENT OF PULPS 


Alpha-Cellulose Content, % 


Bleached 
Sulphite Pulp 


Chlorite 


on Pulp, % * Enters 


Linters 


* Note: In all ginseng experiments, 3 grams of pulp were heated on 
4 steam bath at 70 to 80° C. for 30 minutes in 100 ml. of water con- 
taining the sodium chlorite and 0.5 ml. glacial acetic acid. 


of alpha-cellulose, even when the chlorite is present 
in large excess. 

Three unbleached pulps were then subjected to 
the same treatment. For purposes of comparison, the 
same pulps were carried through the conventional 
alpha-cellulose determination and the results cor- 
rected for lignin. These lignin-containing alpha-cellu- 
lose residues were also treated cautiously with chlor- 
ite to delignify them without loss of easily-soluble 
carbohydrate material, and the residues were dried 
and weighed. The results appear in Table II. 

In each case, the values obtained for alpha-cellu- 
lose determined on chlorite-delignified pulps are defi- 
nitely lower than the values obtained by the conven- 
tional method. They are also lower than the values 
obtained by careful delignification of the lignin- 
containing alpha-cellulose residues. Since it has al- 
ready been demonstrated that the use of chlorite does 
not, in itself, result in any marked lowering of the 
alpha-cellulose value of bleached pulps, it would ap- 
pear that this difference results from the presence in 
the conventional alpha-cellulose residue of material 
ordinarily soluble in the strong alkali used, but in 
some fashion protected from such dissolution by the 
lignin present in the unbleached pulp. This conclu- 
sion gains support from a comparison of the weight 
of the delignified residue from the conventional alpha- 
cellulose determination with the weight of the non- 
delignified alpha-cellulose residue corrected for lig- 
nin. These weights, as exemplified by their corres- 
ponding percentage of alpha-cellulose, show reason- 
ably good agreement, considering the experimental 
difficulties involved. If such is the case, values ob- 
tained in the usual way for unbleached pulps are 
high to the extent of this lignin-protected hemicellu- 
losic material present. 

To provide additional evidence on this point, fur- 
fural yields from both the conventional and the 


TABLE II.—EFFECT OF PRIOR DREIGIPICATION. WITH 
CHLORITE on" ALPHA-CELLULOSE CON 
F UNBLEACHED PULPS 


Alpha-Cellulose Content, % 


Unbleached Unbleached 
Sulphite Pulp Kraft Pulp 


Chlorite 


Sisal Pulp 
on Pulp, % i 


(lime cook) 


* Corrected for lignin in alpha-cellulose residue. 
> Alpha-cellulose residue delignified: with 1 g. of sodium chlorite, other 
conditions as used for unbleached pulps. 
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chlorited-pulp alpha-cellulose residues were obtained 
for the sulphite and kraft pulps. The results, shown 
in Table III, indicate that, particularly in the case 
of the kraft pulp, a significantly greater proportion 
of furfural-yielding material is retained in the con- 
ventional alpha-cellulose residue. Though the differ- 
ence is small in the case of the sulphite residue, it 
should be pointed out that the kraft alpha-residue 
contained approximately 6% lignin, whereas the sul- 
phite alpha-residue contained but 0.5% lignin. The 
difference in furfural-yielding material, if interpreted 
in terms of pentosans, would, at least in the case 
of the kraft pulp, account for a large part of the 
difference (shown in Table II) between the conven- 
tional alpha-cellulose and the alpha-cellulose from 
chlorited pulp. That the entire difference cannot 
be accounted for thereby is not unexpected, since 
not all of this lignin-protected hemicellulose would 
be likely to be pentosans. Both the fact of the differ- 
ence in furfural-yielding material and the apparent 
relation of this difference to the amount of lignin 
present appear to indicate the role of lignin in pre- 
venting the alkali dissolution of a portion of the 
hemicellulosic material in pulp. 
TABLE IIl.—FURFURAL YIELD OF ALPHA-CELLULOSE 
RESIDUES 


Furfural Yield, % * 


Bleached Unbleached 
Nature of Alpha-Cellulose Residue Sulphite Pulp Kraft Pulp 
Conventional alpha-cellulose ...........+++ 0.7 4.1 
Chlorited pulp alpha-cellulose ............. 0.5 2.3 





* Based on original moisture-free pulp. 


From these data, it would appear that delignifica- 
tion of unbleached pulps with sodium chlorite prior 
to the determination of alpha-cellulose yields results 
more nearly consistent with the truly resistant-cellu- 
lose content of the pulps. 

Accordingly, the following modification is proposed 
tor the determination of the alpha-cellulose content 
of unbleached pulps. The airdry equivalent of 3 
grams of moisture-free unbleached pulp (torn apart 
if in lap form) is placed in a 400-ml. beaker contain- 
ing 100 ml. of water and 0.5 ml. of glacial acetic 
acid. After the pulp has been thoroughly stirred in 
the acid solution, the pH of the solution is checked 
with test paper, and, if necessary, additional acetic 
acid is added to bring the pH to 4 to 5. To this pulp 
suspension is added 1 gram of sodium chlorite, a 
watch glass is placed on the beaker, and the mixture 
is heated on the steam bath for 30 minutes at a 
temperature of 70 to 80°C. During the heating, the 
mixture in the beaker is frequently agitated. Follow- 
ing this, the pulp is filtered into a weighed sintered 
glass crucible (Jena 1G1 or Pyrex C) and washed 
thoroughly with water. (Caution: All operations in- 
volving sodium chlorite in acid solution must be 
carried out in a well-ventilated hood). Finally the 
pulp is washed with acetone and air-aspirated until 
dry. The pulp is then transferred to a 250-ml. 
beaker and the determination of alpha-cellulose is 
carried out in the usual fashion, using the same cru- 
cible to receive the alpha-cellulose residue as was 
used for the chlorited pulp. 


Coming TAPPI Section Meetings 
May 9—Lake States TAPPI at Madison, Wis. 
May 14—Western New York TAPPI at Niagara 

Falls, N. Y. 
May 16—New England TAPPI at Holyoke, Mass. 
May 23-24—Pacific TAPPI at Gearhart, Ore. 
June 13-14—Maine-New Hampshire TAPPI at 
oland Spring, Maine. 
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Western New York TAPPI Discusses 
Wood Economy 


The Western New York group of the Empire 
State Section of the Technical Association of the Pulp 
and Paper Industry held their monthly meeting on 
Wednesday, April 9th at the Prospect House, Niagara 
Falls, N. Y. 

The subject of wood saving throughout the indus- 
try was discussed. The part being played by the 
Allis Chalmers Streambarker, Defiberizer and Inter- 
plane Grinder was presented. 

Stanley Leaf of Allis Chalmers Manufacturing 
Company explained the principles of the Stream- 
barker now being generally used commercially for 
removing bark from pulp and saw logs hydraulically, 
by means of three elliptical water jets, so designed as 
to derive maximum velocity pressure with adequate 
coverage at the point of impact at average log 
diameter. He explained that three jets delivering 200 
gpm per jet at 650 Ib. pressure had been found to give 
greatest barking capacity at minimum power require- 
ment for run-of-the-mill wood ; that pressure require- 
ment could be varied to suit wood species, size, or 
winter and summer condition, between 400 Ib. mini- 
mum and 1350 lb. maximum. The Streambarker, 
he said, can be justified in operation by reduction 
of wood losses, greatly improved cleanliness of pulp 
produced from Streambarked wood, elimination of 
costly hand cleaning, rossing, etc., with consequent 
manpower saving and reduced capital investment. 

The Streambarker is not adaptable to all barking 
operations, but its economics’ can be predicted. 

R. E. Ketten spoke on the part being played by the 
Defiberize1 and Inter-plane Grinder in reducing forest 
crop waste. The Allis Chalmers Defiberizer has a 
capacity of 20 tons wood fibre per 24 hours, consum- 
ing 60 kw-hr. per ton of fiber when operating on 
spruce, balsam, poplar and cotton wood. Wood bolts, 
slabs, edgings, etc. are fed to a 2-section hopper which 
traverses over defiberizing heads. The wood is combed 
into fiber by the action of revolving needles in the 
head as the hopper passes to and fro. Wood moisture 
content of over 35% is necessary to produce a pro- 
duct suitable for wall boards, asphalt shingles, insulat- 
ing material, etc. 

he Inter-plane Grinder, a high speed vertical 
attrition mill with one upper stationary and one lower 
rotating element, is designed to reduce all types of 
wood waste to wood flour of fiber, depending upon 
choice of plates, moisture content and plate clearance. 
The product is being utilized in production of roofing 
felts, core stock for veneer doors, plastic board, or as 
wood flour. The Allis Chalmers laboratory is main- 
tained to determine suitable machinery and processes 
for any requirement. 


R. Rusch thanked the speakers on behalf of the 
organization. Dr. Nadelman, Chairman, announced 
that Dr. G. H. Tomlinson II, Research Director, 
Howard Smith Paper Mills, Ltd., Cornwall, Ontario, 
will address the group on May 14th at the regular 
monthly meeting. His subject will be “By-Product 
Recovery from the Chemical Pulping Process”. A 
short business meeting, with election of officers for 


the 1947-48 season, will precede Dr. Tomlinson’s 
address. 


A second joint meeting with the C. P. P. A. will 
be held on May 28th at the General Brock Hotel, 
Niagara Falls, Ontario. Major General Howard 


Kennedy will speak on the subject, “Forest Conserva- 
tion.” 
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The Tanning Properties of 
Lignosulphonates Produced by Different 
Cooking Conditions’ 


By M. A. Buchanan’, Robert M. Lollar?, and Donald D. Niemeyer* 


Abstract 


Aspen and sprucewood were cooked under con- 
trolled conditions in order to determine the effect of 
cooking variables and wood species on the tanning 
properties of the resulting sulphite waste liquors. 
From a leather-making standpoint none of the sul- 
phite waste liquors were very satisfactory. They are 
low-affinity materials and produce empty leathers. 
However, the wood cooked and the cooking condi- 
tions definitely influenced the leather-making charac- 
teristics of the liquors. The aspen liquor had the 
poorest tanning characteristics and can scarcely be 
said to tan at all, even though it is taken up by hide 
substance. The best liquor was that obtained by 
cooking spruce under conditions used to produce 
rayon pulp. The latter liquor may be said to give a 
low grade tannage. 

Contrary to Gustavson’s findings, low pH tannages 
are not necessarily optimal for lignosulphonates, nor 
do the latter always act as disaggregating agents for 
collagen. This discrepancy may be because of the 
fact that Gustavson’s conclusions were based partially 
on results with fish skin, whereas calf skin was used 
in the present study. 

The desirability of lignosulphonates for leather- 
making appears to correlate directly with their pre- 
cipitability with high molecular weight amines, such 
as beta-naphthylamine. This suggests that the larger 
molecular weight fractions are more desirable. The 
work is being continued to learn more about the 
characteristics of the reactions between lignosul- 
phonates and hide substance, so that they may be 
developed into better tanning materials. 


Sulphite waste liquors have been used for years 
by the leather industry for various purposes under 
commercial names or colloquial misnomers, such as 
“spruce” or “sulphite cellulose.” Mitscherlich (1) in 
1878 secured a German patent on the utilization’ as 
tanning extracts of the liquor from the sulphite cook- 
ing of oakwood. These early experiments are re- 
ported to have been very promising, perhaps because 
there was also tannin present in the wood being 
cooked. Unfortunately, however, tannin - bearing 
woods do not cook well by the sulphite process and 
the woods used today do not include the species 
which normally are employed by the tanner. Despite 

* Presented at the Annual Meeting of the Technical Association of 
the Pulp & rape Industry, Hotel Commodore, New York, N. Y 
Feb. 24-27, 1947. 
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this early encouragement, the sulphite waste liquors 
have not received any appreciable use as tanning 
materials, at least in this country, although they have 
found considerable usage in an auxiliary way. 

Belavsky (2) noted in 1938 that more than 200 
patents had been granted concerning ‘usage of sul- 
phite waste liquors in the production of leathers and 
since that time many more patents have been granted 
for synthetic tannages which utilize this waste. Con- 
sequently, no effort has been made to include all 
references to the use of lignosulphonates in tanning. 
However, the literature cited is representative of the 
inconclusive status of the present knowledge of the 
tanning properties of lignosulphonates. This same 
lack of fundamental knowledge is reflected in the 
comments of American tanners and their chemists. 
The expression of the value of these materials in 
tanning varies from the two extremes represented by 
statements that they may be successfully used as com- 
ponents of sole leather blends and those that they 
have no place in the tannery. 

Gustavson (3) has recently published a critical 
article on the reaction between lignosulphonic acids 
and their compounds and hide proteins. Although the 
results reported in this paper do not support all of 
Gustavson’s conclusions, it is nevertheless true that 
he has indicated the salient points which must be 
understood if a rational hypothesis is to be developed 
for the tanning properties of sulphite waste liquors. 
In his title he emphasized the well-known fact that 
it is the lignosulphonate content of these wastes which 
has a tanning function. He concluded that increased 
fixation of lignosulphonic acid by collagen is favored 
by a low pH. Since deaminated collagen fixes less 
lignosulphonic acid than normal collagen, and since 
pretreatment with condensed aromatic sulphonic acids 
(said to be specific for reaction with the basic groups 
of collagen) entirely prevents the fixation of ligno- 
sulphonic acid, he concludes that the peptide groups 
do not participate in the fixation of lignosulphonic 
acid. The high molecular weight alpha-fraction of 
lignosulphonic acid is said to be fixed in an amount 
equivalent to the low molecular weight beta-fraction. 
However, on a weight basis, twice as much alpha- 
fraction is fixed. Finally, fixation of lignosulphonic 
acid by collagen decreases the stability of the protein. 
The shrinkage temperature is lowered, and the tryp- 
tic digestibility is raised. Lignosulphonic acids, there- 
fore, are fixed by collagen, but they are not tanning 
materials; they possess a disaggregating rather than 
a stabilizing influence. 

Grassmann and his associates have carried out 
several studies of the lignosulphonates as tanning 
materials. Grassmann and Bender (4) have com- 
pared lignosulphonates with both natural tannins and 
a synthetic tanning auxiliary. They dissolved 0.465 
gram of tannin in 150 ml. of water, and added to 
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separate 150-ml. portions varying amounts of hide 
powder up to 15 grams. They found that, with tan- 
nins like chestnut, mimosa, or natural or bisulphited 
quebracho, practically all the tannin was taken up 
by 2 grams of hide powder. Oak was taken up some- 
what less readily, whereas pine required 7 to 9 grams 
of hide substance for complete adsorption. The con- 
densed naphthalenesulphonic acid used, as well as 
the sulphite waste liquor, were very poorly adsorbed, 
with the latter not being entirely taken up by 15 
grams of hide powder. They further recalculated 
the data so that they could rectify the curve relating 
tannin up-take to the equilibrium solution tannin 
concentration according to the logarithmic method of 
Freundlich. They noted differences in the affinity 
of the materials for collagen, as measured by the 
steepness of the straight line resulting from the 
rectification, but it is to be noted that they did not 
find a dissimilar type of take-up curve for sulphite 
waste liquor. Every tanner knows that these differ- 
ences in affinity exist in recognized tannins, and 
lignosulphonates merely have the lowest affinity. It is 
to be noted that their list does not include the low 
affinity materials known to the American tanner. 
Grassmann, Miekeley, Schelz, and Windbichler (5) 
extended the work of Grassmann and Bender. They 
confirmed the previous data on the affinities of the 
various materials alone. They found that blends of 
lignosulphonates with high affinity tannins function 
as a new medium affinity material. Particularly, they 
emphasized the use of lignosulphonates with mimosa 
and quebracho. They concluded that up to 25% 
lignosulphonates in a blend will give a product which 
acts as homogeneously as do natural tannin blends. 
They also adopted the rather sweeping conclusion 
that vegetable tannins do not react with free basic 
groups in the collagen, but that lignosulphonates do. 
Miekeley (6) extended this conception by a study 
of the acid-binding power of mimosa-tanned and 
lignosulphonate-tanned hide substance. He found a 
direct relationship between the increase in acid bind- 
ing power and the decrease in lignosulphonate fixa- 
tion. On the other hand, Gustavson (7) showed that 
inactivation of the basic groups of collagen by sul- 
phonated acid fixation decreases the fixation of veg- 
etable tannins. It must be concluded that it is not 
proven either that lignosulphonic acids react only 
with basic groups of the collagen or that the natural 
vegetable tannins react only with the peptide groups. 
In this regard, Lollar (8) has shown that removal 
of a portion of the basic groups of hide powder de- 
creases the take-up of quebracho tannin. This is espe- 
cially true where tannage occurs at pH values away 
from the isoelectric point of the hide powder. 
Grassmann, Chii, and Schelz (9) have synthesized 
a water-soluble urea- formaldehyde condensation 
product which they likened to the peptide backbone 


of proteins without the reactive side chains. They 
noted that natural tannins gave turbid suspensions 
and precipitates with the reagent but that tanning 
auxiliaries and lignosulphonates do not. This can be 
interpreted, therefore, as indicating a difference in 
the two reaction mechanisms. On the other hand, it 
must be pointed out that the absence of turbidity or 
precipitation does not preclude reaction with the 
auxiliaries or lignosulphonates. This same phenomena 
has many other expressions; for instance, it is well 
known that protein degradation products do not 
always show identical precipitability as degradation 
proceeds. 

It is safe to conclude, therefore, only that there 
may be several types of forces involved in the uptake 
of vegetable materials by collagen and that these dif- 
ferent types of forces may possess different relative 
weights with different materials. It should not be 
categorically stated, however, that one tanning mate- 
rial utilizes only one mechanism in its reactivity with 
hide substance. 

d’Orville (10), just before the war, completed a 
research study on the tanning properties of ligno- 
sulphonates. The paper has been available to the 
authors only as an abstract (3). Sulphite waste liq- 
uors were fractionated by various concentrations of 
sodium chloride.. No significantly new results are 
evident from the abstract. It is mentioned that the 
hydrophilic portions of the lignosulphonate are ex- 
ceedingly difficult to salt out of solution. The de- 
pendence of lignosulphonate fixation on pH and the 
decrease in the shrinkage temperature and acid-bind- 
ing power noted earlier is reiterated. Contrary to 
the present study, the abstract records that the 
affinity of lignosulphonates for hide substance is in- 
dependent of the type of cooking conditions employed. 

Belavsky (2) has made a comparison of the tan- 
ning properties of sulphite waste liquors from uni- 
dentified hard and soft woods. He found that soft- 
wood waste liquors contain more lignin and hemi- 
celluloses, so that they have a darker color and a 
higher tannin purity. He preferred an ammonium 
lignosulphonate because of the better color and odor 
of the leather. He presented some comparative an- 
alyses of American and European concentrates, 
which analyses show the greater purity of the Ameri- 
can products. He concluded, on the basis of cryo- 
scopic evidence, that lignosulphonates have much 
lower molecular weights than vegetable tannins and 
that, therefore, the observed lower degrees of tan- 
nage with lignosulphonates are comparable with the 
higher values for the natural tannins. He favored a 
pickle prior to tannage to thoroughly delime the 
protein, and tans at pH levels as low as 2.5 with 
salt present. Moreover, he concluded that lignosul- 
phonates are useful as substitutes for vegetable tan- 
nins. He particularly mentioned its use to solubilize 
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High uick uick uick 
Free ‘ook ‘ook ‘ook 
SO: (Raw) (Normal) (Soft) Rayon Hardwood 
4 3 6 1 2 8 
Spree Spruce Spruce Sees Spruce Aspen 
9.3 19.9 19.4 0.8 20.6 16.0 
5.90 5.00 5.00 5.00 5.00 5.00 
1.20 1.25 1.25 1.25 1.00 1.25 
5.0 5.0 5. 5.0 5.5 5.0 
135 140 140 140 145 137 
95 85 85 85 75 85 
3.5 3.0 3.0 3.0 3 3.0 
1.0 3.3 3.3 3.3 6 3.1 
3.5 2.0 3.2 4.0 2 2.23 
9.25 8.3 9.5 10.3 11 8.33 
10.0 20.8 11.1 4.7 5.1 8.9 
47.5 52.4 47.8 44.6 45.3 54.2 
46.3 42.8 46.4 43.5 44.2 52.6 
2.4 18.3 3.0 2.3 2.3 2.9 
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TABLE II.—ANALYTICAL DATA FOR SULPHITE WASTE LIQUORS 
(Results Expressed as Percentage of Dry Solids) 


Mitscherlich 
Liquor 
Dry solids * 
Free SO: 
Loosely 
so. 


Total S 


> 
PAUVOS 


WNBwWH® OVNNoOoOAAY 
a 

2M COMBUNDHOwW 

a 


MRODR WYRDYUAHD 


Fe... 
Reducing sugars 
Before hydrolysis 
After hydrolysis 
Methoxyl 
Lignosulphonic acids, by beta-naphthylamine. .. 
Lignin (calculated from methoxyl) 


hw wore 
CSNako onw 
aw 

Nr oo Con 


* Expressed as percentage of the concentrated liquor. 


quebracho, when it is used in an amount equal to 
20 to 25% of the quebracho. 

Masner and Samec (11), on the basis of rather 
extensive pilot scale tannery experiments, generally 
agreed with Belavsky.. They confirmed the conclu- 
sion that, for high degrees of tannage, lignosulphon- 
ate must be used in association with vegetable or 
other tannages. However, it is useful to solubilize 
quebracho or as a replacement for as much as 30% 
of the vegetable tannin. The articles of Belavsky 
and of Masner and Samec are not specific but there 
is some suggestion that their conclusions are based 
on drum tannages and not American sole leather 
practice or anything similar. 


Examination of the literature indicates three fun- 
damental variables upon which conclusive evidence 
is not available. A thorough understanding of the 
effect of wood type, the effect of cooking conditions, 
and the type of forces concerned in the reaction 
between lignosulphonates and hide substance seems 
fundamental to the development of the use of these 
materials in tanning. The unique cooperative ar- 
rangement resulting from the War Department re- 
search program, which made possible an integrated 
project by the national research laboratories of the 
paper and the leather industries, offered an ideal 
opportunity to study these variables. This article 
reports research particularly concerned with the first 
two variables. Research concerned with the mechan- 
ism of the reaction is in progress. 


Experimental 
PREPARATION OF SULPHITE WASTE Liquors 


Two woods were selected for study—spruce, rep- 
resenting a dominant softwood species subjected to 
pulping in America and aspen, as representative of 
the hardwood species. Aspen was cooked under con- 
ditions approximating those used commercially for 
the production of hardwood pulps and spruce was 
cooked under the conditions of the mild Mitscherlich 
process, the quick cook process with both the normal 
and a high free sulphurous acid cooking liquor and, 
finally, the more drastic process used in the produc- 
tion of rayon pulp. 

Two liquors were also prepared which were made 
under conditions of the quick cook process except 
that, in one case, the cooking time was longer and, 
in the other, shorter than normal. In addition, a 
commercial Mitscherlich liquor was obtained which 
had been fermented to remove most of the sugars. 

The cooks were made in a stationary digester hav- 
ing a capacity of 10 pounds of wood chips. Indirect 
heating and forced circulation were used. The wood 
after barking was chipped to 0.75-inch lengths, and 
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the resulting chips were screened on a 0.25-inch 
screen and hand sorted to remove splinters and 
knots. The cooking conditions and the pulp yields 
are given in Table I. 

The waste liquors and sufficient wash water to 
make a final volume of about 10 gallons were saved 
from each cook, the remainder of the wash water 
being discarded. The resulting liquors were concen- 
trated under reduced pressure at 55 to 60°C. to a 
volume of about 1 gallon. Since all the wash water 
was not recovered, it was not possible to determine 
the yields of sulphite waste liquor solids. 


ANALYSIS OF LIQUORS 


The concentrated liquors were analyzed, with the 
results given in Table II. In general, TAPPI Sug- 
gested Method T 629 sm-44 was used. The results, 
however, are expressed on the basis of the dry solids 
because the liquors were concentrated to different 
extents. Sulphone sulphur is reported rather than 
sulphone sulphur dioxide. Iron was determined on 
aliquots of an acid solution of the unsulphated ash, 
using the ortho-phenanthroline method and a Beck- 
man spectrophotometer, reading the color at 508 
millimicrons. Methoxyl was determined in the dried 
solids after pulverizing and redrying for 2 hours at 
105°C. 

Reducing sugars before hydrolysis were determined 
on samples of the concentrated liquor which had been 
adjusted to pH 7.3 and clarified with neutral lead 
acetate, the excess lead being removed with disodium 
phosphate. Aliquots of the clarified solution were 
analyzed for reducing sugars by the A.O.A.C. (Mun- 
son and Walker) method. Reducing sugars after 
hydrolysis were determined by diluting weighed 
20-ml. samples of the concentrates with water and 
sulphuric acid to give 100 ml. of a solution containing 
4% sulphuric acid. After boiling under a reflux for 
3 hours, the solution was clarified with lead acetate 
and aliquots were analyzed for reducing sugars by 
the Somogyi method (12). The Somogyi and the 
Munson and Walker methods were found to give the 
same results on these liquors. 

Except for liquors 1 and 2 (both of which were 
severe cooks), the values for lignin calculated from 
the methoxyl differ considerably from the value for 
lignosulphonic acids obtained by the beta-naphthy- 
lamine precipitation. Both methods involve calcula- 
tion by a factor and thus are only approximations. 
Calculation from the methoxyl assumes an average 
methoxyl content of 12.8% for the lignosulphonic 
acids. As the degree of sulphonation is increased, this 
factor gives low results. The calculation from the 
beta-naphthylamine precipitation assumes that 82% 
of the total lignosulphonic acids are precipitated by 
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TABLE III—TANNIN ANALYSES OF SULPHITE WASTE LIQUORS 


Liquor Fermented 


Characterization of Cook Mitscherlich 
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Tannin Affinity—pH 4 


Tannin (solution basis), % 
Tanning value (H.P. basis), % 
Fixed tannin, 


Tannin (solution basis), % 
Tanning value (H.P. basis), % 
Fixed tannin, 


* Not determined. 


this reagent. Thus, this determination depends upon 
the amount of lignosulphonic acids which are pre- 
cipitated by the reagent, rather than upon the total 
amount of lignosulphonic acids present. 

The data in Table II indicate that the liquors from 
cooks 4, 6, and 7 are surprisingly similar in com- 
position. The liquors (1 and 2) from the rayon 
cook and from the soft quick cook process (which 
gave a rayon type of pulp) contained a higher pro- 
portion of lignosulphonic acids precipitated by beta- 
naphthylamine than did the liquors from cooks 4, 6, 
and 7. The liquor from the rayon cook also differs 
from the others in that it has.a higher ratio of sul- 
phone sulphur to methoxyl. The hardwood liquor 
contains much less lignosulphonic acids which are 
precipitated by beta-naphthylamine than do the soft- 
wood liquors. The TAPPI method does not give a 
factor for calculating the lignin from the methoxyl 
content of hardwood liquors. However, taking into 
account the methoxyl content of hardwood lignins, 
the methoxyl value obtained suggests that the total 
content of lignin material in this liquor is of the 
order of 50% (based on the dry solids). 

The data show that the fermented liquor still con- 
tains about 10% of the original reducing sugars, as 
well as appreciable amounts of carbohydrate material 
which forms reducing sugars on hydrolysis. The 
higher lignin content of this sample results from the 
fact that a part of the sugars have been removed. 
The ratio of sulphur to methoxyl is approximately 
the same as for liquors 4, 6, and 7. 


Hipe Powper TANNAGES 


The experience of the leather industry indicates 
that, although sulphite waste liquors are not the 
equivalent of the normal vegetable tanning mate- 
rials, they do possess some of the characteristics of 
the commercially used vegetable tannins. The pro- 
gram of evaluation was not designed, therefore, with 
a goal of producing leather with commercial utilitar- 
ian value, but rather to acquire information as to the 
characteristic desirable qualities and deficiencies of 
these materials. 

The analysis of these materials as a tanning extract 
by A.L.C.A. methods (13) was a significant portion 
of this evaluation. Its extensive use by the leather 
industry and the absence of a better method makes 
the use of the A.L.C.A. method necessary. However, 
these materials are not exactly evaluated by the 
method without the imposition of additional limita- 
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tions on the details of the method. Baum, Salvesen, 
and Harmon (14) have shown that the particle size 
of the hide powder and the temperature at which it 
is prechromed and washed are significant variables. 
They imply that a longer detannization time is also 
significant. Further, these materials are difficult to 
dry thoroughly under the A.L.C.A. conditions. The 
partially dried samples tend to film over and thus 
entrap water. This error was minimized by an addi- 
tional drying at 105°C. in vacuo. This causes an 
expansion of the film and it becomes porous, so that 
the entrapped water is lost. 

All A.L.C.A. dilutions were adjusted to pH 4.0 
with sodium hydroxide or hydrochloric acid before 
making them to volume. The hide powder used was 
lot No. 20, and it was chromed and washed at 25°C. 
The detannization time during which the hide powder 
and solution were together was 20 minutes, with 
shaking for almost all of the time (except the neces- 
sary handling time). Drying followed a dual pro- 
cedure; first, the normal 16-hour A.L.C.A. drying 
followed by weighing, and then a second drying to 
minimum sample weight in vacuo at 105°C. 

The A.L.C.A. method at best gives only an evalua- 
tion of the adsorptive characteristics of the tanning 
material. Gustavson (3) emphasized the irreversible 
nature of the take-up of lignosulphonates, a conclu- 
sion which seems to be misleading. It was desirable, 
therefore, to secure data on the stability of the take- 
up to hydrolytic reversal. Stiasny (15) has outlined 
an adaption of the procedure of Stather and Herfeld 
(16), which was modified for this purpose. 

In order to evaluate the influence of pH on the 
reversibility of the tannage, the use of the acetate 
buffer system for pH control was introduced during 
tanning and washing. An amount of the various 
waste liquors which contained A.L.C.A. tannin 
equivalent to 50% of the weight of hide powder 
taken was diluted with 0.10 N acetate buffer at 
either pH 4.0 or 6.0. The solution to hide power 
ratio was 50 to 1, so that the solution contained 1% 
tannin on the basis of A.L.C.A. analyses. The hide 
power used was prepared as directed by Wilson and 
Kern (19). Tannage was carried out with constant 
rotation at 40 r.p.m. at 90°F. for 24 hours. The 
tanned hide powder was transferred while still wet 
to a fritted glass filter and washed thereon with 6 
liters of acetate buffer at the same pH as the tanning 
pH, taking 12 hours for the washing. The buffer- 
washed tanned hide powder was briefly washed with 
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water to remove the buffer salts and completely dried, 
first at room temperature im vacuo over activated 
alumina, and finally in vacuo at 75°C. From the dry 
weight and the hide substance content, the tannin 
adsorbed by the hide powder which is resistant to 
washing is determined. This value is reported (grams 
per 100 grams H.S.) as fixed tannin. From the 
change in the solution concentration before and after 
contact with the hide powder, the material adsorbed 
by the hide powder was calculated and expressed in 
two ways; first, it is expressed on the solution basis 
(grams per 100 grams of original sulphite waste 
liquor), and secondly on the hide substance basis 
(grams per 100 grams H.S.) as tanning value. Since 
about eight times as much tannin is given to a unit 
weight of hide powder in this procedure as is given 
in the A.L.C.A. method, the proportion of the mate- 
rial adsorbed is lower, and the tannin content on the 
solution basis (assuming all the adsorbed material 
to be tannin) is lower than the A.L.C.A. values. This 
new solution tannin analysis is not necessarily any 
more valid than the A.L.C.A. analysis value, but it 
does illustrate a difference in the characteristics of 
the lignosulphonates and normal vegetable tannins. 
Comparison of the tanning value and the fixed 
tannin will, of course, give an expression of the 
stability of the take-up of the material. 

The A.L.C.A. data in Table III show the low 
purity of all the liquors. This is typical of A.L.C.A. 
analyses of materials of this type. It is also noted 
that thorough drying has an irregular effect on the 
purity, but that, in general, the purity is greater 
after thorough drying. The rayon-process waste 
liquor shows the highest purity, except for the fer- 
mented Mitscherlich waste liquor. This, of course, 
should not be directly compared, since it has re- 
ceived an additional purification not received by the 
other seven liquors. The hardwood liquor shows by 
far the lowest purity. 

The data secured by the modification of the 
Stiasny procedure demonstrate that all the liquors 
show a low tanning affinity. Comparison of the 
A.L.C.A. tannin figure and the tannin value on the 
solution basis secured from the Stiasny procedure 
will show that an eight-fold increase in the tannin 
to hide powder ratio has cut the percentage of the 





TABLE IV.—COMPARISON OF SULPHITE WASTE LIQUORS AND VEGETABLE TANNINS 





total which is adsorbed almost in half with these 
sulphite waste liquors. In contrast, Lollar (8) has 
shown that an approximately ten-fold increase of the 
tannin to hide powder ratio over the A.L.C.A. ratio 
still leaves 85% of the quebracho tannin adsorbed. 
The same data also show that the retention of the 
adsorbed material is not especially good, although 
comparable with that of the natural tannins. The 
ratio of the fixed tannin to tanning value is high at 
pH 4.0, ranging upward from 0.74; however, at pH 
6.0, the ratio is 0.5 or less in’ most cases. Exactly 
comparable figures for quebracho or other vegetable 
tannins are not available, although it is known that 
the ratio is approximately 0.5 to 0.6 with quebracho 
at these two pH levels. Considering both pH levels 
and all the characteristics, the rayon-process waste 
liquor is quite good. The hardwood waste liquor is 
without question the poorest, -and at pH 6.0 it has 
practically no stability under these test conditions. 
It will also be noted that, under these conditions, the 
fermented Mitscherlich waste liquor is no better than 
the normal Mitscherlich waste liquor. This is to be 
expected, since the high purity of the A.L.C.A. ana- 
lysis was no indication of a fundamental change in 


the stability characteristics of that fraction which is 
absorbed. 


CaLF SKIN TANNAGE 


Pieces of calf skin were tanned with each of these 
eight waste liquors in comparison with quebracho 
and a vegetable tannin blend in order to examine 
the characteristics of the resultant tanned product 
in greater detail. 

Ordinary quebracho extract was dissolved in water 
without the use of bisulphite so that, after settling 
of the cold-water insolubles, a 10% infusion (on the 
tannin basis) resulted. The blend was prepared by 
dissolving in water the following percentages of dry 
extracts: 30% quebracho, 30% chestnut, 10% va- 
lonia, 20% wattle, and 5% each of myrobalans and 
divi divi. This infusion was made sufficiently con- 
centrated to contain 15% tannin (as shown by analy- 
sis of the cold supernatant liquor). 

Pickled calf skin was secured from a tannery and 
depickled by immersion in a pH 5.0 acetate buffer 
containing salt, followed by the buffer alone, and 


Tannage of Gross Pieces 


7 Fermented 4 3 6 1 2 8 
High Raw ; Soft Vegetable Ordinary 
‘ : Free ick uick Quick Extract Quebracho 
Designation .........cce00. .. Mitscherlich SO: ‘00k ‘ook Cook Rayon Aspen Blend Extract 
Low pH Tannage 
Yield—H.S. basis, % ........ 156 171 175 170 175 189 174 194 228 229 
Thickness, mils. ............. 80 85 75 62 75 54 55 57 115 121 
NS RC ee Empty Sl. Sl. Empty Empty Sl. Sl. Empty Excellent Excellent 
Empty Empty Empty Empty 
NE 0 25:56 400neednessses Firm Firm Firm Sl. Stiff Stiff Soft Firm Brittle Firm Firm 
CANOE oc cccdecccsccsessseces Py A les L.T.* tak.” Tan Tan Tan Mottled Brown Reddish 
Shrinkage temperature, °C.... 68 68 68 68 65 68 70 60 81 84 
eS eee oan 14.2 13.9 13.7 14.3 11.1 12.4 13.65 10.45 11.7 0.0 
PUT 90s 2'0-6.0:5 00:0 50504: 1.13 1.04 1.14 0.92 1.35 1.54 1.7 0.91 0.86 
Petroleum ether extfact,t %.. 5.15 8.61 10.3 6.33 6.64 11.65 8.27 8.43 5.16 8.50 
Hide substance, t Oe sis ahs 62.85 58.4 57.15 58.85 56.9 53.0 56.9 51.1 43.5 43.4 
Vegetable material,t % ...... 30.9 32.0 32.4 33.6 35.5 34.0 33.3 38.7 50.5 47.2 
High pH Tannage 

Yield—H.S. basis, De bketwase 172 140 171 144 194 175 175 202 211 232 
Thickness, mils. ............ 72 85 75 85 60 66 47 58 5 
eS eer ee Empty Empty Sl Empty Empty SL - Sl. Empty SI. Sl. 

Empty Empty Empty Empty Empty 
NE, Ss Ses an@uakaGens sss Firm Firm Firm Firm Firm Soft Soft Soft Soft Soft 
Nin ip V ah eaag se aaepiene L.T.* Brown ey Tg L.T.* ane Brown L.B.** ina.” Reddish Reddish 
Shrinkage temperature, °C.... 69 69 66 70 72 74 63 81 83 
RUNES Seis Cacestews css 14.0 13.3 13.3 12.5 11.6 13.1 13.5 13.3 12.5 10.8 
Total ash,t % .............. 1.68 1.64 1.56 1.6 1.72 1.95 1.74 1:40 1.02 0.92 
Petroleum ether extract,t %.. 6.8 4.6 7.9 9.6 8.9 5.2 5.4 5.1 10.0 13.6 
Hide substance,t % ......... 58.2 71.6 58.3 69.5 51.6 56.7 57.1 49.2 47.6 42.5 
Vegetable material,t % ...... 33.3 22.2 32.3 19.3 37.8 36.2 25.8 44.3 42.4 43.0 


*L.T. = light tan. 
** L.B. = light brown. 
t Analysis on a dry basis. 
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finally by a short water wash. In this way, an ap- 
proximately isoelectric collagen (low isoelectric form 
due to liming) was secured. Pieces 5 X 10 inches 
in size were cut from the area on both sides of the 
backbone, with the 10-inch dimension perpendicular 
to the backbone. The white weights of the depickled 
pieces were about 60 grams. 

Tannage was carried out in Pyrex dishes, with 1 
liter of tannin solution. The schedule called for a 
gradual increase of the concentration of tannin in 
the solution, with a concomitant decrease of the 
solution pH. However, the projected schedule was 
not considered the best after certain of the results 
were observed, so that another schedule was added. 
Thus, two series were obtained which are designated 
low pH and high pH series. The low pH series was 
the one originally planned because it was known to 
give a fuller piece of leather with the normal veget- 
able tannage. This series was started with a 0.25% 
tannin content in the solution and a pH of 5.0; on 
succeeding days, the tannin concentrations and the 
pH were changed as follows: second day, 0.50%, 
pH 4.8; third day, 0.75%, pH 4.5; fourth day, 1.5%, 
pH 4.25; fifth day, 3.0% pH 3.9; sixth day, no 
tannin addition, pH lowered to 3.5; and seventh day, 
no tannin addition, pH lowered to 3.0. In the pH 
range above 4.0, acetic acid was employed for pH 
adjustment ; however, when the pH range was below 
4.0, this acid was too weak, so that hydrochloric 
acid was used. Sodium hydroxide was the base used. 
However, the lignosulphonates did not seem to be 
able to withstand the rate of pH lowering satisfactor- 
ily. Hence, the high pH series used the same rate 
of tannin addition, but with the pH adjusted to the 
following values on successive days: 5.0, 4.75, 4.5, 
4.25, 4.0, 3.75 and 3.5. Penetration required 4 or 5 
days in each series. 


Following tannage, the leather was washed in a 
water pool, bleached with a carbonate-acid bleach 
(17), and piled’ down over night. Fat liquoring in 
an emulsion composed of equal parts of raw and 
sulphonated cod oil (5% oil on wrung weight, 1 to 1 
skin to water ratio) followed. The samples were 
then tacked out to dry overnight, removed from the 
boards, worked by light rolling, rewetted, and lightly 
oiled on the grain with raw neatsfoot oil before being 
completely air dried in the tacked condition. 


The data in Table IV indicate that better leather- 
ing has resulted from the 'ignosulphonates where 
the tannage pH was kept higher. This is reflected 
in the shrinkage temperature, in the yield, both on 


TABLE V.—TANNAGE OF CALFSKIN 


8 
Aspen 
Designation 
Moisture, % 
Total ash,* % 
Petroleum ether extract,* % 
Water solubles,* % 
Hide substance,* % 
Insoluble ash,* % .. 
Combined tannin,* 
Degree of tannage,* % 
Pitinkage temperature, °C. 
Yield—H.S. basis, % 
Water-resistant tannage * 
Water wniine—oe 4, 
Pp 
pH 6, % 


7, 


pH 
Combined ——s 


outenniiiiinaieants 
* Analyses expressed on dry basis. 
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the hide substance basis and especially on the thick- 
ness basis, and in the character of the leather. The 
improvement is especially noticeable with the liquor 
from the softwood quick cook (liquor 6) and that 
from the hardwood quick cook. However, the hard- 
wood waste liquor is very poor under either condi- 
tion, and it can scarcely be said to have had any 
tanning action at all. It is particularly noteworthy 
that the rayon cook waste liquor gave higher values 
for the shrinkage temperature than normally ob- 
served for lignosulphonates. These pieces definitely 


have a leathered appearance and are by far the best 
by examination. 


All the criteria of tannage which were employed 
have classified aspen as the poorer wood for the 
source of lignosulphonates for tannage. It is a hard- 
wood, yet the German literature includes many ref- 
erences to the use of beechwood as the source of 
lignosulphonates for tannage. Therefore, additional 
comparative data were secured on the tanning char- 
acteristics of hardwood and softwood lignosulphon- 
ates. In this new series, the aspen liquor was com- 
pared with the spruce liquor obtained by the normal 
quick cook process. In addition to the vegetable 
blend control, this series also included an indus- 
trially available sodium lignosulphonate, which was 
dissolved in water to form a 5% tannin infusion. 


The procedure of Ma, Pierle, and Lollar (18) was 
employed for the additional evaluation. The sub- 
strate subjected to tannage was acetone dehydrated, 
bated, isoelectric calf skin squares prepared as they 
described. Twenty grams of hide substance taken 
in the form of these dehydrated squares were re- 
hydrated by soaking in 0.10 N acetate buffer at 
either pH 4.0 or pH 6.0. After rehydration of the 
squares, the excess buffer was removed, and 500 ml. 
of an infusion of the tanning material in a 0.10 N 
acetate buffer solution were added. Tannage was 
carried out at two pH levels, pH 4.0 and pH 6.0. 
The tannin concentration of the infusion was 4%, 
so that the squares were given a weight of tannin 
equal to their content of hide substance. Tannage 
was accomplished during a 7-day tannage period 
with constant rotation (40 r.pm.) at 90°F. The 
tanned squares were pressed twice at 5000 p.s.i. to 
remove free material and air dried. Yield on the 
hide substances basis is the per cent which this air 
dry weight is of the 20 grams of hide substance 
taken. Shrinkage temperature, A.L.C.A. leather anal- 
yses (13), and a modified Wilson-Kern (19) detan- 


SQUARES WITH SELECTED MATERIALS 


Sodium 
Ligno- Spruce Vegetable Blend 
sulphonate 
H 4.0 pH 4.0 pH 6.0 pH 6.0 
13.00 17.30 bi 13.95 
11.40 12.70 d 8.25 
0.13 0.12 . 0.16 
13.05 
54.05 
0.33 


32.41 
60.0 


84 
210 
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nization comprised the examination of the tanned 
squares, 


The washing solution for this procedure consisted 
of 0.10 N acetate buffers at pH 4.0, 5.0, 6.0, and 7.0, 
so that detannization at a fixed pH could be meas- 
ured. At pH 7 the buffer reserve of the acetate 
system is very low but experience has shown that 
the washing pH will remain between pH 6.8 and 7.0. 
This technique of controlled pH detannization is very 
valuable, as Cheshire and Turner (20) have shown. 
Leather is normally found to exhibit a pH in its 
aqueous extracts which is-in the region of pH 4.0. 
It is well known that solutions more alkaline than 
the normal leather exert a detannization which is 
deleterious to leather. 


The detannization due to soil solutions or perspira- 
tion is an example of this. The acetate buffer system 
is not entirely satisfactory, but it does cover the cor- 
rect pH range and it does not precipitate the natural 
tannins as do many buffers. 

Two-gram samples of leather, as ground for 
the A.L.C.A. analyses, were weighed into medium 
porosity fritted glass filter crucibles. The buffer- 
soluble matter was removed by allowing 20 liters of 
the. buffer to follow slowly over the leather at room 
temperature (25°C.) during a 72-hour period. The 
washed samples were briefly water washed to remove 
buffer salts, sucked dry under vacuum filtration condi- 
tions, and dried at room temperature in vacuo over 
activated alumina. Final drying in vacuo at 75°C. fol- 
lowed. From the dry, washed weight, the original 
dry weight of the leather taken for analyses, and its 
hide substance, new values for water solubles, com- 
bined tannin, and degree of tannage are calculated. 


Table V shows the data thus secured. The aspen 
liquor and spruce normal quick cook liquor are 
characterized by their low degrees of tannage and 
their low shrinkage temperature values. The hard- 
wood waste liquor is especially unsatisfactory at pH 
6.0. In contrast, the sodium lignosulphonate shows 
an analysis much more comparable with that shown 
by the vegetable blend. This is especially interesting 
because the A.L.C.A. purity of this extract is’ not 
as good as that of the experimental waste liquors, 
because of its excessively high ash. However, in 
tannage it does have good fixation, although the 
shrinkage temperature is not raised. 

The detannization data are especially interesting 
in view of Gustavson’s (2) emphasis on the irreversi- 
bility of lignosulphonate fixation. With the vegetable 
blend, it is noted that even at pH 4.0 this exhaustive 
washing lowers the degree of tannage drastically, 
and that at pH 7.0 almost half of the A. L. C. A. 
combined tannin has become water solubles. The 
sodium lignosulphonate tannage behaves very simi- 
larly. The adsorbed solids from the two sulphite 
waste liquors are not as readily removed from the 
skin substance by these acetate buffers as the vege- 
table tannins, which is at least in part due to the 
buffer used. This is particularly true with the hard- 
wood waste liquor whose tannage at pH 6.0 is more 
stable to this buffer system than it is to water. How- 
ever it should be noted that, at both pH levels of 
tannage, the two sulphite waste liquors produce tan- 
nages whose degree of tannage at any one of the 
pH detannization levels is less than that of the vege- 
table tannins. The relative reversibility is somewhat 
lower, but the initial take-up is sufficiently low, so 
that the final stable fixation is lower for the waste 
liquors. Among the lignosulphonates, the sodium 
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lignosulphonate is the only exception to this con- 
clusion. 

It should also be noted that the hardwood waste 
liquor is again the poorest, although in this experi- 
ment the choice is between two materials neither of 
which is desirable as tanning material. The striking 
result is the high fixation and. stability of sodium 
lignosulphonate tannages without any increase in 
shrinkage temperature. Research to elucidate these 
phenomena are in process. 
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Chemistry of Commercial Plastics 


The Rheingold Publishing Company has re- 
cently issued “The Chemistry of Commercial 
Plastics” by Reginald L. Wakeman, Director of 
Research for the Onyx Oil & Chemical Company, 
Jersey City, N. J. (836 pp. 6 x 9). 

The purpose of the book, as stated by the writer, 
is to correlate scientific information with indus- 
trial practice. The text makes no pretense of being 
encyclopaedic in the sense of Ellis’ Handbook of 
Plastics but it does attempt to be selective with 
respect to information particularly pertinent to 
plant application. 

Included in the subject mater covered are: his- 
tory of the industry, chemical principles of resini- 
fication, mechanical manipulation of plastics, the 
phenols, ureas, melamines, aryl sulphonamid, al- 
kyds, polyamides, coumerone-indene, vinyls, poly- 
styrene, acrylics, contact resins, natural and syn- 
thetic elastomers, rubbers, cellulose plastics, lig- 
nin, plastics (sulphite waste liquor, alkali lignin, 
exploded wood chips, bagasse, redwood, lignin 
plastics from miscellaneous wastes), proteins, and 
polymeric organosilicon-oxygen compounds. A 
trade-name index is appended. 

Copies may be obtained from the Book Depart- 
ment of the Technical Association of the Pulp and 
Paper Industry, 122 East 42nd Street, New York 
17, N. Y., at $10.00 per copy. 
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